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A Treatise on Sufiism, or Mahomedan 
Mysticism ; by Lieut. James W. Gra- 
ham, Linguist to the 1st Battalion 
6th Bombay Native Infantry. 


[One of the Papers in the Bombay Lit. Trans.] 


implies wise, devout, spiritual, &c. 
and is derived from Séfa, purity, clear- 
ness, or from Sf, wool, woollen gar- 
ments being worn by this order. The 
Sdfis are of any sect, and their distinc- 
tion consists in abstraction from tempo- 
ral concerns and devotion to the sole 
contemplation of the soul and the Deity. 
They are, in short, religious enthusiasts, 
—the'ascetics of the East, who by aus- 
terities and mortifications give out that 
they mentally approach divinity, and 
hold intercourse with the God of Nature. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the 
details of the peculiar tenets of these de- 
votees but in so far as they are illus- 
trated by the miracles which they ascribe 
to such of their brethren as have attained 
the highest degree of perfection in this 


world. These fables are related of Sufi- 


ism in its fourth or grand state, where 
the spirit has got the victory over the 
body, and are universally believed by 
orthodox Mussulmans. 


Narration I. 


A very wonderful personage among the 
Sifis is Munsoor Halaj, who claimed di- 
vinity, or the fourth state and stage of this 
mystical system; he used to say and con- 
tinually repeat the words anul huq, that is, 
“‘I am the truth,” meaning God, being 
one of his grand epithets. The circum- 
stance took place thus—He had observed 
his sister go out very frequently at night : 
thinking this rather strange, as she went 
out alone, he was resolved to watch her 
and see where she went to: he did so, and 
found she went to a company of celestial 
spirits, being the Hoor or virgins of Para- 
dise, who were administering nectar or the 
immortal beverage of theirs to her: seein 
this, and thinking that after she had drunk 
she might leave a drop or two at the bottom, 
he went, took up the cup, and drank the 
drop or two which did remain, though his 
sister did every thing to prevent him, 
saying that he would not be able to contain it 
or restrain the effects thereof, that it would 
be the occasion of much trouble coming to 
him, and ultimately his death; which was 
verified by the sequel; for from that time 
he was continually exclaiming ‘‘ 1 am the 
truth,” as aforementioned; or in other 
words more impressive, the meaning and 
VOL, Il. 





sense of the letter being the same, ‘‘ Iam 
God.” This was of course very offensive 
to the ahil Sheraéa, or observers of the ca- 
nenical law, who sentenced him thereby to 
be impaled alive. When the people came 
to take him for that purpose, he said, be- 
fore they arrived, that they were coming to 
a ew him, and that he should be im- 
paled alive; that he did not suffer, for man 
did not know any thing of him. When 
they had taken him to the stake, and were 
putting him on it, they. could not effect it, 
for he appeared in a sitting posture in the 
air at a small distance over the stake; and 
this was repeated several times : the story 

oes, that his spirit then ascended to the 
unperial vault of heaven, when he saw the 
Prophet (Mahomed ;) that he spoke to him, 
and asked if he should permit himself to 
suffer under these cireumstances. The 
Prophet showed him a hole in a wall, and 
said it was ordained and written in the 
book of fate, that that place (the hole in 
the wall) was to be as a sign or niche for 
the stake on which he (Munsoor) was'to be 
impaled alive. The Prophet acknowledged 
that he had arrived to the state of. swastlit, 
and that saying “‘ I am God” was just and 
true; but, for the sake of Shirydt and re- 
ligion, that he should permit himself to 
suffer, otherwise there would be an end to 
religion, and men would be led astray and 
pay no attention to practical worship, of 
ever worship the invisible God in, spirit, but 
take men and visible objects, possessitig 
his spirit, for their adoration. On. this, 
Munsoor Halaj’s spirit descended, and per- 
mitted the body to take the course of 
nature. When he was then about to be 
impaled he called a disciple of his to him, 
nt imparted the secret to him, by making 
him then acquainted with the different 
states, and moreover told him, that after 
he had quitted the body they would turn it 
and throw the ashes thereof into the sea, that 
the’same voice would issue forth, that is, 4n 
ul hug, ‘‘1 am the truth,” and that the sea 
would boil and swell toa great height and 
overflow all the land. In order to prevent 
that, he directed him to go to his place, and 
take a godhra of his (a kind of old patched 
counterpane of shreds, which Fuqeers fre- 
quently have to lie down upon and throw 
over their shoulders), and place it on the 
rising waves of the sea; when they would 
cease, and return to their former state. At 
the time of his being impaled, this same 
veice was heard; after he was dead, the 
same; and when they had burnt the body, 
and thrown the ashes thereof into the sea, 
the same voice issued forth ;—that element 
not being able to contain the divine particle 
so fully, boiled and rose to an immense 
height, when it was overflowing the land, 
but was suppressed by the disciple throw- 
ing the godhra over it.—There is a distich 
or two made upon this occasion by one 





Shibli a , and Sdfi of the same order, 
that is Mejezoob; he is down in the small 
list of Mejezoob, Sheikh Aboobeker Shibli; 
—he is represented asking the Alu 

why Munsoor suffered; and the y 
annexed thus :— 

Question. Shibli put this question to the 
palace of the gracious lord,—Why did the 
prince put Munsoor on the impaling stake? 

Answer. Munsoor was acquainted with 
every thing, (but) was a friend who disco- 
vered secrets and mysteries : 

Whoever makes public mysteries and 
hidden things, this is his punishment. 


NARRATION 2. 


I shall relate one mote story, and that is 
of the celebrated Shems Tebréez, one of 
whose extraordinary odes I have already 
quoted. The story runs thus :— 
of the country hadan only son, who f 
sick and died ; he was naturally very much 
grieved, and his grief was so ext 
that he was determined to have this son 
brought to life: he therefore assembled all 
the Cauzies (expounders of the law) and 
learned men of his city, told them the cir- 
cumstance, and that he was determined to 
have his son restored to life, otherwise he 
would put them all to death: after sayi 


that, he confined them, and enjoined them 
to take their measures i to restore 
his son to life: Noné of them that 


power, they remained a considerable time 
in confinement ;—at last they be! 
themselves of Shems Tebreez, and, from 
his sanctity and austere mode of life, con- 
cluded that if any one could, he could raise 
the dead to life. He was sent for, and told 
the occasion; when he said he knew their 
designs, and that it was a snare laid for 
him, and that they intended to take away 
his life. They begged of him very much, 
representing the state the king was in, that 
he was determined to take away all their 
lives, the merit there would be in his serving 
them, and, moreover, that there was a tra- 
dition of the Prophet (Mahomed) that some 
of his religion and followers should be able 
to raise the dead to life by their own order; 
they hoped that he would verify that, as he 
had the power to perform, and the autho- 
rity of the Prophet, acting only in conso- 
nance to his tradition. Shems Tebreez 
consented at last; under all these cireum- 


stances, though he observed again he knew 
the wile and deceit in their hearts; that 
he should be brought to account by the 


Sherydt, and punished accordingly. He 
then ordered a sheet to be brought, and 
threw it over the corpse of the prince; then 


stretching himself on the » he said, 
Koom ba izgne, which is, ‘ my 


order.” The corpse was immedi re- 
stored to life, the king to joy : the learned 
men were released. After all this,’ they 
summoned him before the tribunal of the 
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oreeclesiaatical-courtas we-sttould 


Shirydt, 
say, to ‘account. for bis making wie of such |: 


expressions :—it wasnot: because he raised 
the dead to life,. for others did it before 
— OS his‘ saying Koom ba izne, * Rise 
pcm my-order;” whereas-even -Jesus himself 
Lay oy when he raised the dead to life, 
iiluh, ‘ Riserby theorder of the’ 

peas CPi mn or, bt 


fa tey Aes bes Aisoe order was 


wich is- the same 

in Hebrew as in Arabic; Elisha-might have 

said: so when. he. raised the Shusamite’s 

child to life, as he prayed yoto the Lerd.) 

ave it, and.said: he wes ready 

tomnsenge, 90 any punishment, the law might 

me oe being referred. to. was 

flaying alive. When. the sentence was or- 

could cyehia be put into: execution, no knives 

cuthim, though they tried ia different 

3; his bod was become invulnerable. 

t is related, ‘he ascended in spirit to 

wie a paseonte ean. hpear Set 

8 tent tot (Ma- 
stretched out, and the Pro 

B its tee the tent-had arent, and the 

sun” shining. through:it full in the Pro- 

Phahs. seen, ta liis-inconvenience.:-—Shems: 

ae ‘asked. him.the reason of this; and 

it should. cemented. the Prophet: 

ithat it.was the. tent of Sherydt, and 

Apes servi. ag eccgninnes by him: 

So ioe ) in. the abeve. instance, 


thus:against: Sherydt, and-that it. 
be mended hy - undergoing. 
. t due: aes thegetons.¥ which. he 'as-- 

8 to, 8 
Ce f acadlga “teachers of the law. 
ta cutt hh fm his. feet ; orrredhan he 
made.an. incisicn:at his.toe:; from 


ciyhe Beata 


d -his.own atin, asthe 
t itt 
hie This a ~ 


he. made his Ahirgeh‘ or. der- 
veish’s . habiit,. Ga over his shoulders, 
aud: went away e doctors, moreover, 
warned. the » under. severe penalt 


nos. to. ems. Tebrees, or give 
him) any: thing, to eat,or drink. After he 


fhive. remained some days without me 
se no.one mia ps hima any, he 
bs to ap outskirts of the town, 


a dead: ox : pare pel cut a: 


Pen ono iy he 
it for him, on give 
bat m0 one-now. would suffer hj 


Of agcount of. his. who} 
oath _uleer full of i. ee 
ey 
it.. At: ee 


oc an: pee agen iin 2 Ritehes ts 


ou den fo. peeniy” be ordered the. 


nomen 9 broil: his. meat ae se 

mit’ imme 

taay. be neon 

with the prince.at the heat) 

pe reas ae ee rodene: 
imgeren hina te 


t.. 
a: Cy be 


* | only what’ 


h - Nannation3, 
Phere was #Fugeer of this (Sifi) order, |. 


whom after liis decease‘ and burial the two 
examining angels Moonkir and Nikir® 


came _* On asking him the tenets of his 
‘faith, the cynical: puter ned: not 
to: reply to that, sal ng me a 


hookah.” The-examining angels were asto- 
nished, ‘left him, flew directly to the divine 
presence; end related: the circumstance ;— 

a voice issued from the throne that it should 
be-granted him, as he was his (the Lord’s) 
friend: and beloved. The uently 
returned to the grave with the hookeh, and 
presented it. After smoking it some time, 
and at/ last: puffing out a whole column of 
smoke, whi sed itself on the oppo- 
site side’of' the grave, he then told them to 
look:there forthe tenets of his faith. They did 
$0; and ived the essential creed amongst 
the Mussulmansin large characters, ‘‘ There 
is‘no god but God; and Mahowed is the 


rophet of God.” They were satisfied, 
vd went away: 

* These are the two examining angels, who 
¢ome*to the graves. visit is called Hibboot- 


eh: Reber, or “ The beuting of the grave.”’ Vide 
Sale’s Preliminary Disvourse to the Koran. 





Cuitps Harotp in tus Suapes. An 
Infernal Romaunt, London 1819. 8vo. 
pp: 80. 

This is a'gort of satirical paraphrase of 

Lord Byron, with strictures: upon that 

noble writer, not of the most flattering 

kind ;. and:-also assauts (d’esprit only, we 
trust) upon’ most of the esteemed and 
some of: the disesteemed authors of the 
agi time. The work is anonymous, 

at scandal - it to Mr. Peacock, 
the Bard of Rhododaphne. 

Just censure is as important to the 

arts and'to literature as liberal-enco 

ment. The latter cherishes, often i 


¥| criminately, the fruit-bearing stems, the 


flowers; and'the weeds ; and‘unless these 
creepers and climbers were hoed up by 
the skilful'‘liands of taste and judgment, 
they would entirely, as they now do too 
| largely, coke choke the on of the useful 
the: 
evil to-which one would chuse to esaing fn 
like burning the’ soil, it destroys not 


germs and blossomings which might in 
due season delight: Re tase er ate 
culture. 

Whether this. author has addressed 
himself to the extirpation of:rank fertility 
merely, or has committed blind havock ; . 
whether he has tried to prune, ot has cut 
down’; whether le has cleared the 
ground, or only sp * muck’ over it, 
we sliall not weak Like most péople, 
we suppose, he will: be found partly 





wrong and partly right: our readers 


noxious, but all the infant: 





may form their opinions ffom a few 


The poem imagines Childe Harold 
and a Pilgrim in the lower regions, and 
describes the continuance of the earthly 
morbid disposition of the former as 
affected by tlie’ sights and incidents of 
the infernal world. The Furies are thus 
drawn :— 

But lo, the Furies ! dames who keep uncut 

Their nails, to scratch the faces of dead sinners, 

Long as the talons of she-tigers, but 

Sharper far, with which their hellish dinners 

From charnel-house they tear—huge-buttock’d 

Mynheers, 

= ee meagre Spaniard, fat John 

uli— 

Male, female, young, or middle-ag’d,, or in 


years— 

All one to'them! from out tlieir graves they 
pun, 

And gorge their craving maws, e'en to repletion 

Their eyes are burning coals, and huge pitch- 


forks’ 

Their teeth ; their tongues sharp flames, going,. 
oh Lord! 

Like mortal Woman’s; swearing, too, like 
Turks’: 


Their hair (I tell no lies, upon my word, ) 
a. “ all kinds and lengths; you never 
ear 

Such hissing as they make ; instead of snout, 

These pa ow oy have tonite ; ” and; when to rage 

The Viper race their ferked tongues put out, 
They twine the pseudo nose in wanton-curls about. 

This is a fair specimen of the humour 
and versification of the poem ; the former 
pretty well;—the latter not very fluent 
nor musical. Such companions as these 
amiable ladies are, the writer assigus’ 
them to the Childe as to Orestes of old, 
taunts him with forging an ideal venomed 
shaft while wallowing in prosperity, and 
invokes him to view the dire reality of 
woe in Savage and other unfortunate 
men of ius. He seems to estimate 
his talents, too, lower than the public 
has done ; and in our opinion depreciates 
them, t' certainly dissolved 
the grand spell, and told how mach was 
art and how little intense genuine 
feeling. 

Lord of'some talent, and in these dull days, 

When not to wholly fail is' to succeed, 

Thea Muse with no ignoble bays, 

Harold, hath deck’d thy brow; Parnassian 


meed 
Not undeserved! But of that Master breed 
Thou would’st be thought, those souls who 
sway mankind, 
Not San in sooth, nor sprung from such’ 


But where caprice or passion lent thee wind, 


Veered round to every point that weathercock: 


thy mind. 
Now cuts iving, loving, hati 
Bach in thes tare, satan thus ra pace 
Writhing it torments phn rh creating: 
‘Man, frailest man; yet'man and ‘human laws 


. Highly (im Faney's seale) above,—applause 
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a few 


Harold 
is, and 
earthly 
ner as 


re thus 








Affecting to despise, yet scribbling on, 

The same fond bol orl Fame Ss 
If our popular favourite is thus cava- 
lierly treated, it cannot be expected that 
the other poets of the day, whase Shades 
he encounters in the Under World, are 
mentioned with more respect. The uni- 
versal Muse is declared to be venal, and 
several of our chief bards designated as 
literary prestitutes. Then follow, the 
« Bastards :"— 

Makers of fragments, tales, romances, odes, 

Of serious farce, and merry tragedies, 

Staunch friends of stationers, consuming loads 

Of paper, ink, and pens; of comedies, 

Song , i a Se mr ye mapa 

Epigrams pitaphs inditers ; 

Of literature the very carrion flies, 

Whose works speak talent as religion mitres ; 
Pen-drivers, ink-consumers,any thing but writers. 


The punishment of these, below, is to 
be obliged to hear their own verses read 
by each other. 

—_—-- - = fit h 

For devils ears! Hell to iter Ceasers fang. 

yey? ina read, and cursed most cor- 

Of dull Pog —ld, the dull loyalty ; 

W—ds—th himself of B—rg—-s was the spell ; 

And C—le—ge rent the air with Rimini ; 

To Sh—t!’s disastrous lot huge Samor fell ; 
And H—nt, superlatively damned, read Christabel 

The next groupings are the Dandies ; 
but we are too tired and sick of these 
insects here, to follow them there. Gour- 
mands, betrayers of their country, gem- 
men of the Fancy, and other personages, 
successively appear; and the author 
verges to the close of his first Canto, by 
pouring out, as we think most unjustly, 
the most bitter accusations upon the 
head of Lord Elgin. 

We shall more briefly dismiss the se- 
cond part. It is an imitation of the Dun- 
ciad, and narrates a contention for the 
Cap and Bells of Folly—the first being 
adjudged to the noble Lord we have just 
named, and the last to the author of Ri- 
mini. The Throne of the Goddess 

—-—-— Se was rear’d 
og ner 
8 r next in > 
c—tie the rear, and W—ds—th form’d the 
The sides much R—se, and more of G—dw—n 


grace 
Of the imperial stern, that part the brunt 
Which pore, grew spiral then, and dwindled into 
—t. 








But we have shown what the nature 
of this production is, and shall not oc- 
cupy our pages further than to say, that 
those who like such reading as is perso- 
nal and borders on the reverse of kind- 
ness, will find it im this publieation. 
Altogether it is not a gem of the first 
water ; and, if we acknowledge its being 
cleverly done, neither merits our admi- 
ration for the mind it displays, or for 


_ | and newspapers, at others, smoki 
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the perfection of its verse. Such lines as 
the following are nothing like poetry : 
Animage: whilst still the dial plate. 
Farewell ! to nerve the soul, here, weak. 





Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux, a 
Swindler and Pickpocket, &c. Written 
by Himself. 12mo. 2 vols. 

(Continued.) 

After the introduction of this respectable 
Author to our readers, in last week’s 
Literary Gazette, we abridged the story 
of his birth, parentage, education, and 
exploits, down to the period at which 
he was committed to take his trial for 
the robbery of Messrs. Giffard and Co. 
He had, and thought himself very for- 
tunate in having, thirty pounds about 
him, of the plunder for which he was 
brought imto this wretched situation ; 
and he thus naively describes his first 
incarceration :— 

It was about the middle of April when I 
was taken up, and this being what is termed 
long vacation, I had nearly seven weeks to 
tow jail, before the a came a 

is time J passed in the most agreeable 
manner I could, reading sometimes books 

, drink- 

ing, and conversing with my fellow-pri- 

soners; having all plenty of money, we 
formed a pretty respectable mess, and lived 
on the most sociable terms. Our sociéty 
was inereased by several new chums before 
the sessions, and as these persons were 
some degrees above the common class of 
arcing, yt much satisfaction in their 
conversation. There were indeed among 
them some of the first characters upon the 
town, leading men in the various branches 
of prigging* they professed; both toby- 
gills,t bar-gloeks, cracksmen,§ &c. but 
from their good address and respectable 
appearance, nobody would suspect their 
real vocation. As for the unfortunate pri 
soners, who had no money to pay for indul- 
gence, they were confined in a large yard, 
called the common side, where they were 
indeed exposed to ‘‘ variety of wretched- 
ness.” The part I inhabited was termed 

“* between gates,” being that space which is 

between the outer- of the prison, and 

the gate leading to the common-side. 

My knowledge of life, as it is termed by 
the Lunsish part of mankind, and my ac- 


uaintance with ae if every day 
tunnels but, as wy vet my case 
concurred with myself ia opinion that I had 
no chance of escaping conviction, I did not 
form any intimacy, or devise any plans be- 
d the present moment, concluding that 
should, at least, be confined for two years, 
if net trans ( for seven. 
A week before the Old Bailey sessions, 
the prisoners were as usual removed to 
Newgate; but to my surprise, I was not 








*Thieving. + Highwaymen. . } Pickpockets. 
§ Housebreakers.. - | Persons living by fraud 
and depredation. 





ineluded ia their number; and I found that 
my offence being considered a misdemea- 
nour, I was to be tried at the Quarter Ses- 
sions held at Hicks’s-hall. 

To make short of this affair, he was 
acquitted for want of evidence. Soon 
after, when looking about for means of 
subsistence, he meets with one of his 
New-Prison associates, whdm he ealls 
Bromley, and who carries him to the 
White Swan, near Temple Bar. Under 
the tuition of the gracious society of this 
tavern, he takes to the trade of picking 
pockets, and seon becomes an able prac- 
titioner. The White Swan and its com- 
pany, with other unworthy matters 
worthy of being known, are treated of 
in our annexed extract. 

It was no sooner dark and the candles 
lighted, than the room began to fill apace, 
and ny friend Bromley gave me & descrip- 
tien of each person as he entered, explain- 
ing the various branches of prigging, &c. in 
which they excelled, as well as their good 
or bad dispositions towards each ether. I 
recognised among them several faces which 
I remembered ya seen at different pub- 
lic places, and even at coffee-houses and 
ordinaries, where they intermixed with the 
best company, and were treated with every 
respect. 

rom this time Bromley and inyself be- 
came inseparable. This young man was the 
sen of a respectable mastet-tailor, and was 
himself bred to the same trade. Hayi 
formed bad connexions (the usual root of 
all evil,) he had quitted his father’s house 
about a year before I first knew him, and 


associating with “ family people,” had since’ 


supported himself by depredation ; he was 
two years older than myself, and his father 
considering him irreclaimable, had long 
since given him up. 
For a few weeks we continued to ge out * 
with one or other of the gentlemen fre- 
uenting the Swan; and after I had made 
the first essay, 1 became pretty expert in 
the art of buzzing. Our success was va- 
rious, but we managed to live well, and I 
for my part soon acquired a stock of 
clothes, books, and ather comforts, as they 
were considered by me. Aé for Bromley, 
he was not so good a manager, and when 
absent from me, he led a very’ i 
life, lavishing his money without discrimi- 
nation on the most unworthy objects, with- 
out taking any thought for the morrow, so 
that though our gains were e I became 
every day richer, while he was seldom mas- 
ter of a guinea beforehand. By dégrees we 
detached onrselves from the society of those 
veteran prigs,t with whom we had first as- 
sociated, and not confining our operations 
to one branch of d yr pad ippcea 
course to various mi of gettiag money. 
It would be tedious to tek n> every 
species of fraud and which we 
practised in the short space of months, 
at the end of which period, it will be scen 


* To go a thieving. + Thieves. 
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that the hand of justice arrested our further 

3 and it is hardly credible (but 
such is the fact,) that during this our limited 
career, we exercised alternately the follow- 
ing numerous modes of depredation ; which, 
lest the reader should be unprovided with 
acant dictionary, I shall briefly explain in 
succession: viz. buzzing (1), dragging (2), 
sneaking (3), hoisting (4,) pinching (5), 
smashing (6), jumping (7), spanking (8), 
and s (9); together with the kidrig 
(10), the letter-racket (11), the order-racket 
(12), and the snuff-racket (13). 

In these various — we were some- 
times assisted by a third person; and at 
others, though very rarely, we sprened nent 
of a numerous gang; but in general we 
acted by ourselves, and, considering our 
youth and inexperience, evinced a good 
deal of dexterity. — 


In August 1800, our hero was, with 
his friend Bromley, apprehended for 
stealing a handkerchief, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. Of this crime he solemnly avers 
that he was innocent. In May 1801, 
after an almost fatal attack of the gaol 
fever, his father, mother, and sisters 
took a final leave of him, and he was 
removed to Gravesend, and put on board 
the Minorca transport, which lay there 
with the Canada and Nile, bound to 
Port Jackson. We dare say it will be 
new to the majority of our readers to 
learn how persons in this situation are 
treated ; and as the subject has just been 
raised in the House of Commons, it ac- 
quires greater importance. 

Having entered the ship, we were all in- 
discriminately stripped (according to indis- 

le custom,) and were saluted with 
several buckets of salt-water, thrown over 
our heads by a boatswain’s-mate. After 


1) Picking pockets in general. 
{ Robbing carts or carriages of bales, 
"3) Ente ho hop, unobse 
a houre or shop, unobserved, 
an A ces Sle is most tame tio. 
4) Shop-lifting. 
‘% Secreting small trinkets of value in a shop, 
pretending to select and vurchase some- 





thing. 

(6) Uttering counterfeit money, or forged 
bank-notes. 

(7) Getting in at the lower windows of private 
houses, and robbing the apartments of plate or 


(11) Obtaining money from charitable per- 
of dist 


sons, by. some fictitious statement ress. 
(12) Obtaining from a tradesman by 


false pretences, or by a forged order in writin 
(13) Throwing snuff in the eyes of a pe 

, and then running off with such money or 

valuable property as may lie within reach, 


i 
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undergoing this watery ordeal, we were 
compelled to put on a suit of deneideing: 
Our own apparel, though good in kind, 
being thrown overboard. We were then 
double-ironed, and put between-decks, 
where we selected such births, for sleeping, 
&e. as each thought most eligible. The 
next day, we received on board forty-six 
more prisoners, from the Hulks at Wool- 
wich, and the Canada fifty. The Nile also 
took on board one hundred women, from 
the different gaols in Great Britain. The 
three ships then sailed for Spithead,where, 
on our arrival, the Minorca and Canada had 
their numbers augmented, from the Hulks 
at Portsmouth, to one hundred men each. 
Every thing being now in readiness,we onl 
waited for the convoy to assemble, with whic 
we were to proceed to a certain latitude. 


Nothing of interest occurred till they 
came to an anchor, December 14, in 
Sydney cove, when the narrative thus 
proceeds :— 


Among my fellow-prisoners, was a young 
man named Calvert, with whom I had be- 
come very intimate. In the course of our 


etter of recommendation to John Palmer, 
Esq. then Commissary of New South Wales, 
which was from a particular friend of the 
latter gentleman, and pleaded strongly in 
favour of the bearer. A few days before 
our arrival, it occurred to me, that a hum- 
ble application in my own behalf to Mr. 
Palmer might have the effect of obtaining 
for me some little distinction, as I heard a 
most amiable character of him, and con- 
ceived my services might not be unaccept- 
able in his public department. I therefore 
wrote a respectful letter, which I consigned 
to the care of Captain Leith, who promised 
not only to deliver it himself, but to speak 
in my favour, both to Mr. Palmer and his 
Excellency the Governor. 

-The second day after our arrival, several 

entlemen came on board, to muster and 
inspect the prisoners: among the number 
was Mr. Palmer himself, who, having re- 
ceived my letter, was pleased to tell me, in 
the kindest manner, that he had mentioned 
me to the Governor, and that I might ac- 
cordingly expect a favourable appointment 
on my landing. The majority of the pri- 
soners were sent up the country, the day 
after the muster, to various kinds of labour, 
but myself and a few others were detained 
on board until the 19th, on which day we 
landed at Sydney, and were immediately 
conducted to Government-House, in order 
to be rates Srna 8r and disposed of 
by Governor King. We were ealled in suc- 
cession for our audience ; and,when it came 
to my turn, I entered the room with a re- 
spectful bow to the gentlemen assembled ; 
for there were seated at a table several 
officers of the colony, besides his Excel- 
lency. 


The result of a whimsical examina- 
tion was his being sent as a clerk to Mr. 
Baker, a storekeeper at Hawkesbury, 
26 miles from Paramatta, whither he 








pessege, this person had shewn me an open | § 





was carried in the passage boat. In this 
situation he behaved well for three years, 
and was in consequence promoted toa 
clerkship in the Secretary's office at 
Sydney, which is attached to the Govern- 
ment House. This eligible appointment 
gave him a good house, a right to be 
victualled from the king's stores, and 
was every way favourable to a repentant 
sinner, except that it brought a mind 
unfortified by morality or religion, into 
contact with dissipated and dissolute 
persons. In vice he speedily got the 
start of his fellow clerks, and, though 
frequently warned by Governor King, 
at length took to forging that gentle- 
man’s signature, by which he procured 
whatever he wanted ; and, pursuing other 
frands, in which he was detected, the 
punishment of dismissal was not only 
inflicted, but the offender was double 
ironed, and put to the hardest labour, 
in common with the incorrigible cha- 
racters composing what is called the jail 
ang. From Sydney, he was sent to 
Castle Hill, a situation of exile and 
labour, where he wrought at the roads, 
in hoeing, &c.; and got flogged for 
stealing a forbidden visit to his quorndam 
associates at Sydney. Again, however, 
the advantage of a decent education was 
felt, and his service was lightened, first 
to superintending the other convicts, 
then to assisting Mr. Marsden, the Ma- 
gistrate at Paramatta, in taking a mus- 
ter of the inhabitants, and afterwards to 
acting as his magisterial clerk. Within 
a year of the expiry of his time, he 
was absolved by the Governor, who, re- 
turning home in the Buffalo, took Vaux 
with him to assist in writing up his 
journals, and copying his voluminous 
papers during the voyage. 

Having, however, offended Captain 
King, he was put on the ship’s books, 
and obliged to work as a common sailor; 
but when the ship arrived at Portsmouth, 
he found means to desert, and got safely 
to London. What is bred in the bone, 
it is said, will not go out of the flesh. 
From town, Mr. Vaux did his grand- 
father and other relations in the country 
the honour of a visit, and, in returning, 
robbed the coach of a parcel containing 
501. On the fruits of this adventure he 
once more determined to exchange his 
nefarious pursuits for the means of pro- 


curing an honest livelihood. He is for’ 


a short while clerk to Mr. Belt, in the 
Crown office, but illustrates the frater- 
nity of Lawyers subs, only to quit them 
for the profession of a corrector of the 
press, to Mr. Barnard of Snow-hill, at 
a salary of two guineas per week. While 
his money lasted, that is for a few weeks, 
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his resolution held tolerably steady ; but 
the first temptation was too powerful 
for his nascent honesty. Meeting his 
old companions, he speedily gives up all 
thoughts of servitude, and becomes 


. “a professed thief ;” he, with Bromley 


and others, “ walked out every evening 
in quest of money, without confining 
their pursuits to any particular branch, 
but embracing every opportunity that 
offered.” Building, however, on his 
superior appearance and address, Mr. 
Vaux resolved to abandon this prigging 
association, and receiving Bromley only 
as an assistant, he commenced a separate 
and superior career. His manceuvres 
and course of life are thus related— 


I generally spent the mornings, that is, 
from about one o’clock to five P.M. (which 
are the fashionable hours for shopping) in 
visiting the shops of Jewellers, Watch- 
makers, Pawnbrokers, &c. Having con- 
ceived hopes that this species of robbery 
would turn to a good account, and depend- 
ing upon my own address and appearance, I 
determined to makea circuit of the town, and 
not to omit a single shop in either of those 
branches: and this scheme I actually exe- 
cuted so fuliy, that I believe I did not leave 
ten untried in all London, for I made a 
point of commencing every day in a certain 
street, and went regularly f twee iton both 
sides the way. My practice was to enter a 
shop, and request to look at gold seals, 
chains, brooches, rings, or any other small 
articles of value; and while examining 
them, and looking the shopkeeper in the 
face, I contrived, by slight of hand, to con- 
ceal two or three (sometimes more) in the 
sleeve of my coat, which was purposely 
made ‘wide. On*some occasions T pur- 
chased a trifling article to save appearances ; 
at other times I took a card of the shop, 
promising to call again ; and as I generally 
saw the remaining goods returned to the 
window or place from whence they were 
taken, before I left the shop, there was 
roger a probability of my being suspected, 
or of the property being missed. In the 
course of my career I was never once de- 
tected in the fact, though on two or three 
occasions, so much suspicion arose, that I 
was obliged to exert all my effrontery, and 
to use very high language, in order, as the 
cant phrase is, to ounce the tradesman out 
of it; and my fashionable appearance, and 
affected anger at his insinuations, had 
always the effect of convincing him that he 
was mistaken, and inducing him to apolo- 
gize for the affront put upon me. I have 
even sometimes carried away the spoil not- 
withstanding what had passed, and I have 
often gone a second and third time to the 
same shop, with as good success as at the 
first. To prevent accidents, however, I 
made it a rule never to enter a second shop 
with any stolen property about me ; for as 
soon as I quitted the first, I privately con- 
veyed my booty to Bromley, who was at- 
tending my motions in the street, and herein 
I found him eminently useful. By this 
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course of -depredation I acquired on the 
average about ten pounds a week, though 
I sometimes neglected shopping for several 
days together. This was not, indeed, the 
only pursuit I followed, but was my principal 
morning’s occupation; though if a favour- 
able opportunity offered of getting a guinea 
by any other means, I never let it slip. In 
the evenings I generally attended one of the 
theatres, whereI mixed with the best com- 
pany in the boxes, and at the same time 
that I enjoyed the amusements of the place, 
I frequently conveyed pocket-books, 'snuff- 
boxes, and other portable articles, from the 

ockets of their proprietors into my own. 

ere I found the inconvenience of wanting 
a suitable companion, who might have re- 
ceived the articles I made prize of, in the 
same manner as Bromley did in the streets ; 
but though I knew many of the light-fin- 
gered gentry, whose appearance fitted them 
for any company, yet, their faces being well 
known to. the police-officers, who attend 
the theatres, they would not have been suf- 
fered to enter the house: and herein I pos- 
sessed an advantage which many of these 
gentry envied me; for being just arrived 
in England, and a new face upon the town, 
I carried on my depredations under the 
very noses of the officers, without suspi- 
cion. Having, therefore, at first no asso- 
ciate, I was obliged to quit the theatre and 
conceal my first booty in some psirege spot, 
before I could make (with prudence)‘a se- 
cond attempt. Upon the whole I was very 
successful in this pursuit also, at least as to 
the number of articles I filched,and had their 
value been reasonably proportionate to what 
I expected, I need not long have followed 
so hazardous.an employment. I have very 
frequently obtained nine or ten pocket- 
books, besides other articles, in an even- 
ing; and these being taken from gentlemen 
evidently of fortune and fashion, I had rea- 
son to expect I should sometime meet with 
a handsome sum in Bank-notes ; but for- 
tune did not favour me therein, for 
during near twelve months almost nightly 
attendance at one or other lof the public 
places, I never found more than twenty 
pounds in abook, and that only on one oc- 
casion. I several times got five, ten, or 
eleven pounds, but commonly one, two, or 
three pounds, and most generally four 
books out of five contained nothing but let- 
ters, memorandums, and other papers use- 
less tome. At the same time yo fre- 
quent instances of the common street pick- 
pockets getting a booty of fifty, one hun- 
dred, hell sometimes three or four hundred 
pounds. However, I never failed to pay 
the expenses of the night, and if I gained 
nothing, I enjoyed at least a fund of amuse- 
ment, which was te me the highest gratifi- 
cation. It sometimes happened that the 
articles I got (particularly pocket-books) 
were advertised by the losers, within a few 
days, as “ Lost,” and a reward offered for 
their restoration: where this reward was 
worth notice, I frequently restored the pro- 
perty by means of a third person whom I 
could confide in, and whom I previously tu- 
tored for the purpose. 
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This is, perhaps, as natural a picture 
as ever old Montaigne drew. It shows 
us a man unrestrained by one virtuous 
feeling, and apparently supporting as 
calm and agreeable a life, by daily and 
dangerous depredations, as if his income 
arose from honest industry. But Mr. 
Vaux was a person of foresight. The 
associate he wanted to aid him in his 
pursuits was found in a prostitute, whom 
he first lived with, and subsequently 
married. She had thus a common inte- 
rest in his success, and the well-matched 
pair continued to thrive and pick pockets 
together, he taking the active and she 
the passive or receiving department. ‘ In 
a word,’ says our Author, ‘I now felt 
myself as happy as any man daily risking 
his liberty and life, and exposed to the 
reproaches of his own conscience, could 
possibly be.’ 

We cannot now enter into more of the 
details of these curious, and let us add 
instructive volumes, ‘but we trust that, 
either as a remarkable literary perform- 
ance, for a person of so degraded a 
class, or as an useful lesson to the com- 
munity, of the ways and means 
by sharpers, it will not be disapproved 
if we postpone the conclusion of our no- 
tice, and extend it to anothet Number. 





Aytar, a Bedoueen Romance, &c. 
(Concluded.) 

Monzar, as we noticed in our last Num- 
ber, soon saw how great an acquisition 
our worthy friend Antar would be to him 
in any struggle for independence with 
Chosroe, King of Persia, and accordingly 
treated him kindly. But the picture of 
Monzar’s situation, and of the cause of 
offence given him at the Persian court, 
is too curious to be passed over. 

Monzar was never styled but as King of 
the Arabs; and Chosroe used to treat 
as a friend, and loved to dignify him with 
presents of gold and silver, for the Chos- 
roes of Persia were renowned for their love 
of justice and impartiality, and abhorred 
oppression and violence, ruling mankind 
with liberality and generosity. He had 
over his head a bell of red gold, and a chain 
attached to it on the outside of the palace ; 
and whenever he touched the bell, the at- 
tendants went out and complainants entered 
his presence; and he decided such matters 
himself. 

What a noble and patriarchal mode 
of administering justice by an absolute 
monarch ! 

One of the officers of the Court envied 
Monzar his distinctions, and, when alone 
with the King, ventured to say, Why do 
you se honour, O King, this wild Bedoween, 
this worshipper of stone, and raise his dig- 
nity so high? Whether he is absent or 











t; he. is e ieable wretch ; 
for all the Arabs rin eee and 
worshi of images ; there is no religion 
and no faith among them, and they are 
only ennobled by theft and cunning, and 

‘robberies and rogueries, 

This envious courtier, a fair sample of 

‘the numerous tribe of detractors who so 
commonly surround thrones and poison 
‘the ears of princes, was called Khosre- 
wan, one of the warriors of Deelim, and 
a leader of 20,000 Persians. He vilified 
the Arabs till he ¢ the heart of 
Chosroe, and obtained leave to try a 
whimsical test to demonstrate their igno- 
fance and ill-breeding. The King was 
to ask Monzar to come and eat dates, 

_ and direct the servants to give him the 
fruit from which the stones were not 
extracted, and to place dates ready 
Stoned, with almonds, sugar-plums, and 

_ skinned nuts substituted, before his Ma- 
jesty. 

_ ‘Chesroe complied, and iavited Monzar 
to eat meat and dates ; and he ordered the 
servants to do as Khosrewan had recom- 
mended. So after dinner the servants 
ced the plates of dates. Chosroe and 

ate away and swallowed them, 
bo there were no stoties > throw = 

- Monser looked at them, an thought with- 
4m thimself—Most certainly te-day is a fes- 
tival with them, for they are worshippers 
of fire; so 1 must eat like them, and must 
fashion my thenners to theirs. Se Monzar 
ate, and jae os pomas' ; but Boece 

P so the attendants burst 

= ge Taugh; and Chosroe also 

_ laghed. . And Monzar was abashed at 


‘ their pleasantry. Ma glory last for 
ever, 5 King oF the Soba, said he. But 
the wrath and indignation of Monzar in- 

“oereased: «What makes your attendants 

laugh? said he. Yon have eaten dates and 

_ ewallowed the stones, said Chosroe ; ‘tis 
for that we arelanghing at you. 1, O King, 

. said Monzar, imitated you and your com- 
“‘panions, and F ate as you ate, for I per 
ceived you mac ie dates and swallowin 
+ alae and I wished to do as you ha 

The hoax was now explained, and 
Chosroe is neither the first monarch nor 
the last ‘man who has lost a friend for 
a bad jest. Monzar administered @ no- 
ble reptoaf’in these few words, “* Still J 

4m yout guest,” and returned soon after 
to the land of Hirah, b over the 
affront which had been offered to him. 

_'The remembrance of such a trick was 

. Indeed likely (according to the vulgar 
saying) to stick in his stomach, and it 


was about this period that fortune pre- ' 


sétited the invincible Antar to his notice. 
The Arabs, incensed at the insult to 


- the Persians, sparing neither high nor 
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at such @ pitch that “the day of judg- 
ment seemed to have come upon Chos- 
roe, and he was overwhelmed with 
shame.” He desires his minister to write 
to Monzar to repress these outrages, but 
Monzar ironically replies— 

Truly my character is despised among the 
Arabs, my reputation is on the decline, my 
authority amongst them is weakened, and my 
honour is considerably discredited, since 
they heard what you did to me about eati 
the dates. My power is at an end, because 
they think I am an objeet of ridicule with 
you ; so they have therefore renounced their 

iance to me, and have s ited them- 
selves from my dominion. Such are the 
acts they have committed, and they will 
not obey my commands. You must look 
after your own country, and mind yourewn 
administration. 

This biting epistle provoked the fury 
of Chosroe, and the Satrap Khosrewan, 
the origin of the mischief, was despatched 
to the writer and the whole 
tribe of Shiban. - He set out at the head 
of 20,000 hersemen, armed with gilded 
shields and cleaving swords. Monzar 
opposed him with but 12,000 men, and 
was defeated and pursued till night, with 
the loss of one-third of his force. On 
the second and third days, however, 
through the valour of Antar, who was 
at this crisis liberated and called in to 
their aid, victory returned te the Arah 
standards, and Khosrewan was slain in a 
single combat by that hero: the Persians 
‘were utterly routed ; “ the king of death 
circled round the cup of mortality ; and 
the command of the Most High was 
executed upon them.” * 

Altogether this battle is admirably de- 
seribed, and the superior difficulty in 
vanqvishing disciplined treops is well 
marked. Many of the expressions are 
remarkable for force and sublimity : 

‘Roused afresh was the flame of war; it 
fiercely raged, and its sparks flashed; the 
dust blackened the whole land, so that 
both earth and heaven were veiled. Antar 
strewed the brave on the earth, and souls 
complained of their sufferings to him who 
knows the secrets of the world. 

Antar’s triumphal song contains 
thoughts of equal poetry. His steed 
is said “to neigh for joy when the 
+ spears are directed at him, that vibrate 
Vike speckted serpents. I urged him into 
the sea of death ; he snorted and plunged 
into the tempestuously roaring wave.” 

The plunder of the enemy, and the 
Asafeer camels too, were bestowed upon 
the hero as the reward of his services. 
Great rejoicings ensued, but neverthe- 
tess Monzar had some apprehensions of 


| the resentment of Chosroe, and was de- 
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bating what course to adopt, when his 
vizier, Amroo, the son of Neefeela ar- 
rived. 

Now this vizier was one of the oldest men 
of the age, for he was four hundred years 
old; he was well versed in history, ‘and ac- 
quainted with every event, and he was one 
of the wise men whe had predicted the 
mission of Mohammed, the seal of pro- 
phets and delegates; and he generally re- 
sided at Mecca, expecting. his appearance, 

y his light. 

He reproved Monzar for his precipi- 
tancy— 

I have recommended to you a thousand 
times (said he) not to make the fire-wor- 
shippers your enemies, till you should hear 
that Mecca is illuminated with the light 


and appearance of the chosen __ to 
be oot bites Adnan, for then will e tem- 


les of frre be extinguished, and the palace 

rent; bat now you have only to bend to 

error, and take care to obey the orders of 
this monarch, even should he outrage you. 

It will strike our readers that Antar is 
the Mahommedan St.John; how unlike 
the precursor of the Christian prince of 
Peace! Amroo proceedasto Modayin, 
and effects a compromise between Chos- 
roe and Mongar. The minister of the 
former, Mirbidan, assures the ambassa- 
dor that he had previously resolved to 

the business, and had concealed 
the rout of Khosrewan from his master ; 
he adds, in the genuine ministerial 
style— 

I have also myanxiety aboutevents which 
have lately occutred, and I wish te relieve 
the heart of the King of some of its bur- 
thens; for yernmefits sicken ag men 
sicken, and they have no other physician 
than their viziers ; and these ere acquainted 
with the evils and the remedies ! 

The cause of these anxious reflections 
was the arrival of a Grecian Chief, with 
the annual tribute of jewels and rich 


slaves, from the Emperor of Greece to 
King Chosree ; but in these times of 
chivalry, he proposed and it was agreed 
to, that they 
Chosroe produced a horseman who could 
vanquish him in the field of battle. This 
Christian warrior, called Badhramoot, 
had quitted the isles of the sea, in order 
to visit the holy shrine of Jerusalem, and 
returning by Syria, displayed his prowess 
before Harith, who sal “‘ this is indeed 
the sword of Jesus.” Harith: 

him to the Roman Emperor at Antioc, 
where he also overcame all opponents, 
and the result was his present mission to 
Persia. He is, therefore, called the 
Knight of the Cross, and in his person 
the Christian religion is figured. Badhra- 
moot had successively overthrown all 





the Persian warriers for fifteen days, 


presents, and male and female European | 
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and the armies of ‘Chosree were covered 


with disgrace. The King himself thinks 
of recalling Khosrewan to engage in the 
combat ; but the Vizier is obliged to let 


out the secret of his death, and advise 
his master to reconcile himself to Mon- 
zar, and invite the conqueror Antar to 
engage the stranger Chief. “‘ Be there 
no answer, (says the letter fulfilling this 
wish) but placing your foot in the astir- 
rup,”"—so he folded and sealed it, and 
despatched it under the wings of a bird. 
Waiting the result of this application, 
the Persian heroes continued to be daily 
discomfited in the lists: Bahram, the 
Deelimite leader, a cousin ef Khosre- 
wan’s, being the only one who can sus- 
tain himself at all, and that with evident 
inferiority, against the might of Badhra- 
moot. On the second day of their en- 
counter, 

Chosroe was greatly distressed, and he 
ordered the Magi to make a circuit of fire 
in his presence, and to throwaloe of Como- 
rin into it, praising the unity of the adored 
King: and the Chief performed the same 
ceremony, and his priests and monks re- 
cited the Gospel, and marked themselves 
with the Cross, and both parties reposed in 
blasphemy and heresy. 

Of course the type of the True Be- 
lievers, or rather of the advent of the 
Prophet of that faith, Antar, is brought 
to decide the contest. ‘He engages to 
destroy the Grecian, and is weleomed 
most graciously by Chosroe. It is agreed 
that this shall be the final combat, and 


that if Antar is overcome, Badhramoot 


may return home with the tribute. The 
battle was dreadful. 


Antar rushed down upon the Grecian 
like a.cloud, and the Greek met him like a 
blazing fire. They engaged like two lions; 

maddened at each other like two ca- 
mels, and they dashed against each other 
like two mountains, so that they frightened 
every eye. with their deeds. The Greek 
perceived .in Antar something ‘beyond his 
capacity, and a sea where there was no 
rest: he was terrified and agitated, and ex- 
claimed—By the Messiah and his disciples ! 
this biscuit is not-of the same leaven—this 
is the hour of contention; and now is the 
time of struggle and exertion. 

In the midst of the fight, Bahram, 
stung with envy, hurled a treacherous 
dart at Antar. but the latter caught it 
in the air, and struck the Greek with 
“that very dart in the chest, and it 
issued out quivering like a flame'through 
his back.” He then turned to avenge 
hiniself on Bahram, but the latter was 
saved by the interposition of Chosroe. 

We cannot spare further room to re- 


cite the honours paid to ‘Antar by Chos- | P 


roe, the wealth with which he was 
loaded, and his songs of gratitude. The 
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descriptions of the wacouth Arab at the 
splendid feasts of Persia, ate ‘humor- 
ously given—the Palaces are af marble 
and red cornelian—in the centre foun- 
tains of rose water and purest musk, one 
having in the middle a column of eme- 
rald, and on its summit a hawk of bur- 
nished gold, its eyes topazes, its beak 
jasper, and round it various birds scat- 
tering from their beaks, upon the com- 
pany, musk and ambergris :—the viands 
are sumptuous :—~and Antar is stated to 
have 

Sat down on his knees, and bared his 
arms, chucking the things into his mouth, 
but never moved his jaws: he gorged him- 
self like a hungry Arab, and roared like a 
wild beast, to the great amazement of 
Chosroe, who supplied him with every va- 
riety that was before him; and Antar de- 
voured them as he asked Monzar the name 
ofeach. So they brought him meats of all 
kinds till he had crammed his stomach. 

His last exploit is the “ annihilation” 
of the King’s Wrestler, who 
him, and is, for taking an unfair advan- 
tage, dashed to. pieces. Chosroe bestows 
on him his own tiara and mantle for 
Ibla, and he sings the praise of that 
“ plump-hipped”’ beauty and the gene- 
rosity of the King. Here-this singularly 
wild and original story breaks off abruptly, 
and leaves us longing to learn, from 
a second volume, the adventures 
and circumstances of the return of 
Antar to his native home, enriched be- 
yond calculation by the munificence of 
the Kings to whom he has rendered ser- 
vices so important. 

Our having followed him thro 
several Numbers is a proof of the plea- 
sure he has afforded us; and though 
there may be parts too grotesque or 
romantic, the view which the whole 
gives of ancient customs, renders the 
work as valuable as it is amusing, while 
its great poetical merits elevate it far 
above any similar tale of fiction with 
which our literature is acquainted. 





4 Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Lite 
rature ; comprehending the Principles of 
Language and Style, the Elements of 
Taste and Criticism, &c. With appro- 
priate Examples. By Alex. Jamieson. 
London 1818. 12mo. pp, 373. 


The author is sufficiently known ‘to the 


world to render it necessary for us to do 
more than say, that by produciag this new 
work he has added another.claim to the a 
probation of those who feel the value of 
good elementary books for the oses of 
education. We could not, were it requisite, 
articularize the various and useful divisions 
into which the volume is arranged: suffice 
it to state, that from having looked into 
most of its comtents, we think ourselves 
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authorized to prenounce it a very excellent 
bliestion, full of matter, generally sound 
n its principles, aud happy in ite illuetea- 
tions. Mounting to the top of the grem- 
matical tree, the quotations are offen us 
amusing a6 they are apposite. 


A Remepy vor Ssrr Munpes. Loniion 
1819. pp. 22. 
This is a very small well-meaning publi 
tian, the whole scope af which fs to énfo 
the text, “ When 1 am tn heaviness, Tw 
think upon Goi.” This pas im the 
7th pesim, were it oftener reme and 
ts advice more followed, would save many 
a sow from the sin of self-festraction—a 
sin beyond any other arising out of man’s 
too great reliance on ‘his own ber pebuned 
nature. ‘Thonglits upon God and upon 
suicide cannot co-exist. 








ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DSS CAV ANS 
FoR Novemesn 1818. 
(Condluded:) * 

Art. TX. La Divina Commedia di*Dante 
Alighieri, col_comento dG. Biagioli. 
Tom. 1. Svo. Paris 1818. dy 
M. Raynouard.) 


Dante began the glory of she Malian Lite- 
rature at.a time when the literature jaf the 
Troubadours had ‘reached ite decline: bat 
the well-informed -etill read the wenks ef 
those poets, whose euseess bed ereated « 
species of writing which hes ao ia 
common with the classical manner of the 
Greeks and Rowans. The compnsitions 
of the Troubadours had two characteristics 
which are the more remarkable, as they 
were opposite to each other. let. The 
most entire, the mest absehate devetion to 
beauty and love; this devotion was she 


ugh | effect of the manners, and pavtioularly of 


the prejudices of chivalry. 2d. The aest 
austere boldness against the errors of the 
age, and the injustice of their contempo- 
raries. The power of pine which. these 
gous arceane Was $0 iol. va in- 
uence which it acquired .over t i 
mind was pop go it would & aoe 
ficed to hasten the progress of civili 
if the art of printing could then have Jent 
its aid to give their writings am caay cireu- 
lation among all the ses of my: 
Dante, brought zp in the school of . 
Baveberonany: h pi gi a that 
it was possible to ap vulgar to 
to er ideas and ps4 Had and to lof 
compositions. When he resolved to write 
his Divina Commedia, he bed before his 


* In his treatise della - Dante 
frequent! quotes Trcdnura mck 
Daniel, Bertrand de Born, Giraud de Bor 





| F de Marseille, Aimeri de ingi, Aimeri 
P~'| de i 


» &e. 
, of Purgatory, put Provengal. werees into 
yr nanet of Aoweme Beniahs * Zan wniabelas 
wostre,” 4c. but also hisCanzone.tl. which has 
a mixture of three dialects, contains.several Pro- 
vencal verses : 
Canson, vos pogues ir per tot lo;mend, 
Chanson, vous pouves aller par tout e mond 














eyes the examples of those » who dur- 
— long a period, and with such memo- 
success, had been the dispensers of 
blame and of praise, attacking the errors 
of kings; and those of popes, the vices of the 
great, and those of the vulgar, with a free- 
dom, the scandal of which was often useful. 
To these examples, which were furnished 
to Dante by the Troubadours, were added 
circumstances, which were pro- 
ly the cause and the occasion of the 
cheice which he made of the subject of his 
poem, and which without doubt governed 
im during its execution. Born at Florence 
in 1265, te lived in the time of those 
troubles and discords which, dividing the 
Church and the Empire, agitated Ttaly, 
armed states against states, cities against 
cities, and citizens, friends, and relations 
t each other. Dante, having filled 
public offices during that tempestuous and 
difficult era, was the victim of one of 
those revolutions which usually succeeded 
each other at short intervals. The hatred 
of his rivals or his enemies punished him 
for the zeal which he had shewn in the con- 
trary party: he was condemned to exile. 
His property was confiscated, and, separated 
from his family, his friends, and his country, 
he wandered about, poor and unfortunate, 
in France and in Italy, still frequently me- 
naced ‘by the malice of his persecutors. It 
was in this state of mind and fortune that 
he composed his m. On the other 
hand, the literary education of that period 
was, for the few persons who profited by 
it, nothing but the study of scholastic learn- 
ing and theology, and Dante had distin- 
gushed himself in this pursuit of the age. 
M. Biagioli does not notice the assertion 
of some writers, that Dante at first intended 
to write his poem in Latin verse, and even 
te the first line as tradition supposes 
te had written it : 

Ultima regna canam, fluido contermina mundo. 
If he had really conceived this project, 
we must be obliged to him for having re- 
nounced it, and not having done like Pe- 
trareh, who thought to build his fame on 
his poem of Arrica, composed ia Latin 
verse; whereas he has become illustrious 
and classical by his poems in the vulgar 


tongue. 

Hitherto the numerous commentators of 
the Divina Commedia had hardly attempted 
more than to explain or elucidate the diffi- 
cult or obscure es, which are fre- 
quently met with in the verses of this illus- 
pace poe even when we have profoundly 
studied the ancient Italian age, and the 
history of the times. Many of these commen- 
tators have rather taken pains to point out 
or to imagine allegories, to have the honour 
of explaining them,* than to remove the 





* If ever commentators had a right to think 
themselves authorized to consider several pas- 
of their authors as allegorical, it is cer- 
tant the commentators of Dante, since he him 
self his ‘readers that they are to look for 
a hidden meaning in his mysterious verses : 
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difficulties which are often presented by 
the style of a poet, whois as remarkable 
for his expressions as for his conceptions. 
Alfieri, who was worthy to admire the 
poetical language of Dante, which he has 
endeavoured, and even too much affected, 
to adopt, had suggested to the literati the 
numerous passages which particularly merit 
their esteem, and which prove that the high 
reputation which is enjoyed by the verses 
of this great poet is easily to be justified. 

I shall not here enumerate the various 
commentators, translators or philologers, 
who have exercised their talents and their 
taste in illustrating the beauties which cha- 
racterise the Divina Commedia. But I 
should think I did an injustice to our lite- 
rary glory, if I did not say that the analysis 
of this sublime poem, in the literary history 
of Italy by M. Ginguené, and the observa- 
tions of that able writer, justify the opinion 
that he, by his talents and his erudition, 
had risen to the elevation of his subject, 
and painted its poetic beauties with as 
much genius and energy as he felt them. 

The commentary of M. Biagioli affords 
a species of interest quite new to the lite- 
rati in general, and particularly to those 
who are strangers to Italy. What M. 
Ginguené had executed only on a great 
scale, M. Biagioli does for all the details 
of the poem: and entering still more mi- 
nutely into the explanations which are cal- 
culated to clear up the numerous passages 
which have hitherto exercised the sagacity 
of other commentators, and of the trans- 
lators, he especially endeavours to point 
out the beauties of each verse, the truth, 
the nobleness of the images, the yraces or 
the force of the expressions, the imitative 
harmony of the words, and even the me- 
chanism of the versification ; in short every 
thing hitherto almost wholly neglected on 
the subject of the Divina Commedia. 

I shall divide this extract into three parts. 
Ist. I shall point out some of the passages, 
the difficulties of which M. Biagioli has 
attempted to explain; 2d. I shall quote 
several instances of the poetical beauties 
which the new commentator has expressly 
recommended to the admiration of the 
reader; 3d. I shall demonstrate, by some 
quotations, how useful the knowledge of 
the language and literature of the Trouba- 
dours. is to those persons who wish to. ex- 
plain the verses of Dante, and may become 
to M. Biagioli himself in the continuation 
of his work. 

Sect. 1. It would be as tedious as beside 
the purpose, to enter into long details on 
the numerous passages which Mr. B. has 
attempted to illustrate; I content myself 
with pointing out some (which Mr. R. 
does in a note) and quoting the following : 

Canto II. Verse 60. 

O anima cortese Mantovana 
Di cui la fama ancor nel mondo dura, 
E durera quanto ’1 Moto lontana. 


Many commentators, and among them 
P. Lombardi, who has published at Rome 
a commentary on Dante with the text,* 


* La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, 

















had printed Mondo instead of Moto, which 
by a beautiful figure represents time always 
in motion. Mr. B. easily proves that he 
has done right in restoring Moto. 

If I desired only to give to his work the 
numerous eulogiums which it merits, I 
should adduce many such examples$ but I 
think it more useful to offer him some ob- 
servations, by which he may still profit. 

Thus in Canto I. Verse 99. 

Da ch’ ebber raggionato ’nsieme alquanto, 

Volsersi a me con salutevol cenno, 

E’1 mio maestro sorrise di tanto. 

After this di tanto, says Mr. B. under- 
stand Aonore. I will propose another mean- 
ing, which sppears to me incontestible. Di 
tanto signifies immediately, incontinently, 
directly. Our ancient French said in the 
same sense, a tant :— 

Andeux les accoupla ensemble 
A tant, s’en torne, se les laisse. - - - 
A tant s’en viennent en meson, 
Que ne firent plus longue fable. 
Fabliau de Brunain la Vache au prestre. 

Nicot, in his dictionary, translates & tant 
by his dictis, his peractis; the Spaniards 
explain in the same sense en tanto by interea. 
The explanation which the prey! of 
La Crusca, P. Lombardi, and others, have 
given of this proverbial expression, render- 
ing it by di cio, was less satisfactory than 
that of Mr. B.; but the explanation which 
I propose appears to me ry ere | prefer- 
alle, as it has in its favour both the sense 
and the examples of its acceptation in ara- 
logous languages. 

Canto XXXIII. V. 26. 

M’avea mostrato per lo suo forame 
Pit: Zune gid quand’, &c. 

Lombardi, as well as other editors, had 
adopted the word Lume instead of Lune. 
Mr. B. proves very well that Lune is the 
true reading, and that the Academy de la 
Crusca did right to prefer it. 
to add to the note of the commentator, 
that it was formerly the custom to count by 
moons as well by months. Thus we read 
in the romance of Astrea: ‘‘ Ic prenois un 
plaisir eztréme a Pentretenir ; et ainsi deux 
ou trois Lunes s’écoultrent fort heureuse- 
ment pour Celadon et pour moi.” 

Chapelain says in his Pucelle: 

Ton desir inquiet n’aura guére & m’attendre, 
Dans une Zune au plus vers toi je vais me rendre. 


These quotations may suffice; I could 
have made many others: it is by reading 
M. Biagioli’s work with care that a just 
idea may be formed of this part of his la- 
bours, some details of which may appear 
too minute, but of which the greater number 
will be useful, and facilitate the study of 
the great Italian classic. 

Sect: 2. That part of M. Biagioli’s work 
which appears to me the most new and the 
most useful, is that in which he points out 
in detail, to the taste of the reader, the 
seg original beauties of the verses of 
Dante. confess that the remarks of 


corretta, spiegata, e difesa dal padre Baldassare 
Lombardi, M.C. nel MDCCXCI. riscontrata, ora 
sopra preziosi codici nuovamente emendata, &c. 








Roma 1815, 4to. 
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Alfieri have been of service to Mr. B., but 
besides that it may be easily supposed that 
his sagacity would ete shewn what ought to 
be more particularly admired in the Divina 
Commedia, I must say that the numerous 
and diverse explanations which he proposes, 
the developments into which he sometimes 
enters, ensure him the honour of a merit, 
independent of the notices of Alfieri. 

In general it is believed that Dante owes 
his great celebrity only to the small number 
of famous passages which are quoted from 
his poem ; and yet there are very few cantos 
which do not offer very beautiful details to 
the admiration of those who are able to ap- 
preciate them. Among the great number 
which M. Biagioli points out, I shall adduce 
the following: 

Canto II. V. 126. 

Quale i fioretti, dal notturno gielo 

Chinati e chiusi, poi che ‘1 sol gl’ imbianca, 

Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo, 

Tal mi fec ’io di mia virtute stanca. 

Canto III. V. 112. 

Quali Colombe dal disio chiamate 

Con I’ali aperte e ferme al dolce nido. 

Volan per I’aer dal voler portate. 

Canto IX. V. 67. 

Non altrimenti fatto, che d’un vento 

Impetuoso per gli avversi ardori 

Che fier Ja selva, sanza alcun rattento, 

Gli rami schianta, abbatte, e porta fiori, 

Dinanzi polveroso va superbo, 

E fa fuggir le fiere et gli pastori. 

These are, in various kinds, beauties of 
imagery and expression, such as are found 
only in the works of great masters. I wil- 
lingly apply to Dante himself, his sublime 
verse in the 6th canto: ‘* Udira quel che in 
eterno rimbomba.” He shall hear him 
whose accents resound through eternity. 

I am forced to limit myself in the selec- 
tion of these quotations, but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I might have multiplied 
them without end. I am convinced that 
an equally instructive and agreeable book 
might be made by collecting all the passages 
of Dante which merit the particular atten- 
tion of the literati. 

Sect. III. It is not possible to construct 
a grammatical and literary commentary on 
Dante and on Petrarch, as instructive as 
the reader may desire, without being tho- 
roughly acquainted with the language and 
literature of the Troubadours, in whose 
school those two great men formed or per- 
fected themselves. Thus, one of the good 
editions of Petrarch, with the observations 
of Alessandro Tassoni, the notes of Muzio, 
and the remarks of M uratori, frequently 
quotes passages of the Troubadours: their 
verses not only illustrate the Italian text, 
but also explain several expressions, which 
have passed from the language of those 
poets, and remained in the Italian. Asa 
proof of my assertion, I shall instance one 
example relative to an historical fact, and 
two examples of points of mar. For 
the first I examine M. Biagioli’s note rela- 
tive to Bertrand de Born. 

Canto XXVIII. V. 135. 

Sappi ch’ i’ son Bertram dal Bornio, quelli 

Che diedi al Re Giovanni i ma’ conforti, 

I’ feci ’1 padre e ’I figlio in se rebelli. 
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*«* Know that. I am Bertrand de Born, 
who gave bad advice to King John (or to 
the young king;) I made the father and 
the son enemies to each other.” 

M. Ginguené has asserted that the ex- 
pression of Re Giovanni (King John) was 
either an error of the poet’s, or a corruption 
of the text, since the extraordinary punish- 
ment which the poet causes Bertrand de 
Born to undergo, should not be applied to 
a secret revolt of Prince John, but to the 
divers public revolts of King Henry, called 
the youne Kine re Giovane. M. Carpani 
has tried to refute M. Ginguené, whose 
opinion is also rejected by M. Biagioli. I 
think I can easily prove, by several passages 
from the MSS. of the Troubadours, that 
M. Ginguené was not so greatly deceived 
(ingannato cotanto) as Mr. B. imagines : 
but for this I must quote some historical 
facts. 

Henry II. King of England had four 
sons; 1. Henry, the eldest, surnamed au 
court mantel, crowned June 15th, 1170, 
during his father’s lifetime; and who died 
at the age of 28, on the 1lth of June 1183, 
at the Castle of Martel in Querci, at the 
time when he was preparing to make war 
upon his father; 2. Richard, surnamed 
Ceeur de Lion ; 3. Geoffroi, who was Duke 
of Bretagne; 4. John, born in 1166, sur- 
named Lackland, because at his father’s 
death he had no appanage. As Henry, the 
eldest, had been crowned, he was called 
Reis Joves to distinguish him from his 
father. When this Reis Joves (young 
King) died, Bertrand de Born composed 
upon his death a Complainte (or elegy) the 
refrain of which was Jove Rei Encuss. 
In another Complainte he says 

Car Reis Joves aviatz nom agut; 
Car Roi jeune aviez nom eu. 


According to the notices which we find 
in the manuscripts of the Troubadours, 
King Henry II. hated Bertrand de Born 
because he was the friend and counsellor 
pEL Ret Jove his son, who had waged 
war with his father, and the latter laid all 
the blame of it on Bertrand de Born.* 
What demonstrates that the hatred of the 
father towards Bertrand de Born had been 
excited by the idea of the pernicious counsels 

iven by that nobleman to the young King, 
is, that after the death of the latter, Ber- 
trand having become prisoner to Henry II. 
that Prince asked him if he had all his 
senses ? to which the prisoner replied, that 
he had lost all his senses on the day that the 
youne Kine died.¢ This answer softened 
Henry, who pardoned Bertrand. Ought 
we not to infer from these facts that the 
punishment of Bertrand de Born, in the 
Hell of Dante, is relative to the guilty sug- 





* E’1 reis Henrics per so qu’el volia mal a ’N 
Bertrans, per so. qu’el era amics e conseillaire 
del Rei Jove son fill, loquals aviat avut guerra 
ab el, e crezia qu’ En Bertrans n’agues tota la 
colpa. 

+ E pueis lo rei lo pres, e quan fo pres, el li 
demandet si avia tot son sen .. . et el respos, 
qu’el avia tot lo sen perdut; quar tot to perdet, 
quan lo Re Jove mori. Adoncs se ploret lo rei 
de so fillz e perdonec li. 








arming the young King against his father ; 
and that there can be no question of the 
fourth son, Prince John, who does not 
appear ever to have had any such connec- 
tions with Bertrand de Born! M. B. thinks 
to justify the verse of Dante by saying that 
fake was called King John, because in 
1176 his father, having conquered Ireland, 
created him king of that kingdom. But 
besides that John was neither consecrated 
nor crowned, the circumstance of his having 
been declared king by his father does not 
decide the question; it must be proved 
that this King John revolted against his 
father, and that he did so at the instigation 
of Bertrand de Born, which we have not the 
slightest reason for presuming. The fault 
of John towards his father‘was a secret 
adherence to the revolt of Richard Coeur 
de Lion after the death of the young King. 
The punishment inflicted on Bertrand de 
Boro in the Divina Comment is very 
severe, as 1 have already said: it is there- 
fore evident that the poet had in view the 
crime of the serious, protracted, and re- 
iterated rebellion of the roune King, and 
not the simple adherence of Joun Sans- 
terre to the revolt of his brother Richard, 
an adherence of which the father had no 
proofs, till after he had pardoned Richard 
himself. If to these decisive considerations 
we add, that in the Novelliere Antico, and 
in the book De’ Novelle, e di bel Pariar 
gentile, which quote the same facts, accus- 
ing Bertrand de Born, we find re Giovane 
and not ve Giovanni, how can we avoid 
adopting the opinion of M. Ginguené? 
Whether it be an error of Dante himself, 
or whether the verses have been corrupted 
by the transcribers, it does not matter; 
but it must be considered as certain that 
the Poet must have alluded to Henry’s 
eldest son, the roune Kine; or that if he 
meant to allude to John, he committed an 
error: it was proper to point it out, and 
the new commentator ought not to have re- 
newed it. On this occasion I remark that 
M. Biagioli is tuo, backward in making the 
necessary concessions. 1 have more than 
once observed, that he has endeavoured to 
justify verses, expressions, or facts, which 
he ought also to have given up to criticism. 

I proceed to the examples relative to the 
expressions. 

Canto II. V. 81. 

Piu non t’e uopo aprir mi ’] tuo ¢alento. 

Mr. B. says that the use of the word 
talento in the sense of eill, or desire, is an 
Italianism. He has made the same obser- 
vation elsewhere. Talento, in this sense, 
cannot be considered as an Italianism, since 
we find it used in the same sense in the 
most ancient monuments of the Romance 
and the French: language, and also in the 
Spanish and Portuguese (of which M. Ray- 
nouard quotes various examples.) 

Canto V. V. 46. 

E come i gru van cantando lor Jai. 

And as the Cranes go singing their songs. 

Mr. B. says on this word /ai, “‘ In Pro- 
vencal /ays, from the interjection ahi!” It is 
certain that /ays does not come from ahi, and 
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we niuet not be surprised if Dante applies 
it tothe cries of the:Cranes, since the Trou- 
badours use it for the songs of the birds : 

Eli auzeél ‘se van ehamoran 

‘L'uns eils autres.e fan voutas e lays. 

‘BERNARD DE VENTADOUR: quan ia fuelha. 

M. Raynouard observes, that these ex- 
amples will shew M. Biagioli how much ad- 
vantage he may derive in the sequel of his 
com from the study of the language 
and literature of the Troubadours. He con- 
eludes with renewing his commendations 
of the new commentary, blaming, however, 
bead rather too peremptory style of M. Bia- 


The high character of Dante, the in- 
terest which our countrymen feel in him 
from the admiration of our‘own Miton for 
his kindred genius, have induced us in this 
instance ‘to deviate from our usual method, 
and to give our readers a translation rather 
than an analysis of the able review of M. 
Raynouerd, whose authority must be suffi- 
cient to recommend the work of M. rp wi 
oli to the notice of all the admirers ‘of the 
illustrious Italian classic. 


Art. X. Eclaircissemens sur les passages de 
Strabon relatifs a la latitude de Marseille 
et de Byzance selon Pythéas et Hipparque. 

The nature of this vriginal article, by M. 

Letronne, will sufficiently appear to our 

astronomical readers by the title of it, 

which we have transcribed at length. For 
their information we merely add, that after 

a very minute and ingenious discussion, 

which is not easily susceptible of abridg- 

ment, M. Letronne comes to the followiag 
conclusions : 
ist. Pytheas has not given the latitude of 


ium. 

2d. This latitude, and consequently the 

false direction given to the coasts of the 

Propontis, are owing to a combination 

which perbaps ‘belongs to Hipparchus, but 

which is very certainly posterior to Era- 
- tosthenes.- 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


. TRAVELS IN RUSSIA. 

Extracts from the inedited Journal of « 

Journey from Posen to the Don, and 

the Sea of Asoff. 
The author of this Journal, which con- 
tains curious details of Russian manners, 
is Lievtenant Von Baezko, Adjutant in the 
First Prussian regiment of Hussars, who 
-aceompanied ‘Lieutenant Colonel Witowski 
with a detachment of 200 privates and 9 
officers, consisting of dragoons, hulans, 
and hussars, to purehase 2000 horses in 
Russie, for the cavalry, aecording to an 
agreement made with the Russian Govern- 
-ment; The detachment assembled ‘in Ja- 





huary 1816, and set out on its march in 
divisions: Lieutenant Baezko was one of 
the three officers that accompanied the 
Lientenant Colonel, who always sent him 
before te prepare quarters. The following 
extracts are communicated by his father, 
who intends to publish the whole Journal. 





** On the 28th of Jaruary, I arrived at 
Terespol, a Russian frontier town, divided 
frorn the Kingdom of Poland only by the 
Bug, which here falls into the Krisna. This 
town, which carries on some trade, has a 
lively appearance, and among the inhabi- 
tants are many Germans. 1 was very well 
received by the Russian magistrates, ob- 
tained new passports to Kiew, and from 
this place the horses were paid for with 
that — eurreney which the Russians 
and es call Pomaschki, the Germans 
Reuble Bank Assignats, or only Assignats. 
The paper is very thin, and almost resem- 
bles that which is put over copperplates 
to preserve them; those for 00, 50, 


aud 25 Roubles, are of a white colour, those - 


of 10, red, and those of 5, blue. The thin 
, the constant use and the folding, 
often cause them to be torn, but as long as 
all the pieces are together, the number of 
the Assignat and its value is legible, they 
must be taken. They are, therefore; often 
pee on another paper, and kept together 
y a border fastened all round. But if the 
pieces become too numerous, they try to 
pay them to some public office. But this 
must be attended with somé difficulties ; 
for I was once present when a Russian bar- 
gained 2 long time with a Jew, and when 
the latter would eager | not abate any 
thing in the price, concluded the agree- 
ment. He then shewed him the notes which 
he meant to give in payment, and when 
the Jew recognised them to be good, he 
tore them through several times, gave them 
to the Jew, and assured him that he did 
this because he had insisted on so higha 
price. The Jew shrugged his shoulders, 
but put the pieces quietly un another piece 
of paper, and pasted a border over them. 
It sometimes happens that a figure comes 
in a crease, and is thus rubbed and made 
iegible. A Jew shewed me this, to whom 
T had given swch a note in payment, poiut- 
ing out to me at the same time, that the 
No. 7, which was wantitg, -had been taken 
from another printed paper, and very in- 
geniously pasted in; but took the paper, 
saying that not one in a thousand would 
observe it, but that if it was remarked it 
would lose its value. 


We learned the advantages of this paper 
money, when Lieutenant Colonel Witow- 
ski received in it at Kiew 600,000 Roubles, 
which we wanted to purchase horses; a 
box two feet square contained this great 
sum, and male it easy to carry that with- 
out attracting attention, which would have 
been very inconvenient had it been in cash. 
The Russian officers told us that this paper- 
money had Jately been diminished in a sin- 
gular manner. The -Cossacks had taken 
@ great quantity of these notes from the 
French, in their flight from Russia, served 
them according to their mode of concealitig 
their most valuable ‘booty—in the pad of 
their saddles, and on taking them out 
found them rubbed to pieces and useless. 
The French, who committed every excess 
when they went to Russia, did not fail to 
prenite themselves with a quantity of false 

ank notes, which they circulated there, 








which rendered verifications nevessary, and 
caused many law suits. 

Russians and the Tartars prefer 
these Assignats to cash, and only the Ar- 
menians prefer Ducats in buying horses. 
Of this, and of the rapid alteration of the 
course of Exchange, 1 afterwards saw a 
remarkable example at Elisabethgorod, 
where, on my arrival, I received for 8 
Dueats 100 Ronbles; but in a few days 
9 Ducats were given for them, because 
Austrians and Poles had arrived there to 
buy horses, and had brought many Dueats 
with them. 

As I had still the idea of the Silver Rou- 
ble in my head, I was at first surprised at 
the high prices of various things, and after- 
wards at their cheapness, when I found 
that Roubles in paper-maney were meant. 
Thus, I paid no more than,one good Gros- 
chen, four Pfenning, German money, 
(about two-pence English) for each horse 
per German mile; the horses were, how- 
ever, generally bad, and we had often 
instead of them oxen. 


I was quartered at the house of a Russian 
peasant, the first of its kind in Rudnia, 
which is a large village. The room had no 
windows, but holes, which are respon 
kept closed. It was therefore just as dar 
in the day as in the night, but to light the 
room there stood in the middle of it a block 
about twe feet high, covered with a flat 
stone, on which a fire, made of dried 
fir wood, constantly burned. And to pre- 
vent it from damaging the wooden roof, a 
basket, im the form of a funnel, was sus- 
pended from it, which was plastered over 
within and without with clay ; this hindered 
any ill effects from the sparks, and at the 
same time beat down the rising smoke, 
which was still increased by that of the 
stove, heated from within, and just)in the 
shape ofa baker’s oven, four feet bread and 
six feet long. This stove stood near the 
hearth, which was close to the door, and 
opposite this a long wooden table, and 
along the wall, all round, a wooden bench. 
As svon as I arrived they heated the steve, 
probably to make me comfortable; and 
when the wood was reduced \to embers, 
they shoved a block into the aperture of the 
stove, and plastered it up with kmeaded 
clay. The heat was terrible, and the smoke 
still more troublesome, so that I could 
hardly stand upright in the room, but was 
obliged, in order to escape the smoke, 
which rose to the top of the apartment, 
either to sit quite low, or to lie down on 
the bench. When the inhabitants lay. down 
to sleep, there was no bed or chair to be 
seen, but men and women took off their 
cloaks, and lay down to rest, either on the 
bench, or (because the stove, which isgene- 
rally used as a sleeping place, was too hot) 
upon the ground near it. In order to re- 
fresh myself, I opened one of the air holes; 
but, whenever I did so, a Russian hastily 
rose to put it to again, and when I endea- 
voured to hinder this, they at deast did it 
by stealth. 

The subsistence of the peasants is as 
wretched as their dwellings. Abput Zyto- 
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mir, .I saw them dine on millet, merely 
boiled in water with a little salt; and near 
Human, where maize is common, the whole 
ear is boiled in water and the grain eaten. 
I am almost persuaded that the poverty of 
the country is not caused by the 
taxes which they have te pay ; but that the 
ropensity of the common le to brandy 
drinkin , and the manner ich the Jews 
take advantage of this propensity, are 
the chief hindrances to their welfare. The 
t drinks his brandy at the Jew’s upon 
credit: When the harvest is at hand, the 
Jew refuses to give him credit any longer, 
and harshly demands payment: ‘The pea- 
sant has nothing to pay with, except his 
corn: If he will not miss his accustomed 
enjoyment, brandy, and not be tormented 
by the Jew, he tukes the latter into his 
field, and es with him about part of 
the corn still standing, which he must af- 
terwards reap and carry into the Jew’s barn. 
The latter takes it for a certain price, pays 
him a sum in ready money, or credits him 
for it in a new brandy account. I have 
more than once been present at such a bar- 
gain, and saw how the Jew made the reck- 
oning with the peasant, quite at his own 
discretion ; and as I came forth into the 
cou where the Jews are less numerous, 
I found the condition of the peasants im- 
prove in proportion. 
(To be continued) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE LATE EARTHQUAKE IN 
SICILY. 

Memoria storico-fisica sul Tremuoto, &c. 
zn Historical and Physical Memoir on 
the Earthquake felt in Sicily in February 
1818. By Dr. Agatino Longo, Profes- 
sor of Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Catania. 


The Memoir, of which the following is an 
abstract, is divided into two parts: In the 
first, which is —_ historical, we find the 
detail of the facts which preceded or fol- 
lowed immediately the Earthquake of the 
20th of February. In the second part, the 
author attempts to explain the various phe- 
nomena observed, and proposes some re- 
flections which this memorable event sug- 
gested to him. 

He begins with some account of the 
Earthquake which took place in Sicily the 
Ith January 1693, one of the most terrible 
ever experienced in that country: the city 
of Catania was totally destroyed by it, 
18,000 inhabitants perished under the ruins, 
and several towns and villages of the valley 
of Noto experienced the sanse fate. Severe 
shocks were felt at Palermo, the Ist of Sep- 
tember 1726; and the earthquake which 
took: place in Calabria on the 5th of Fe- 
bruary 1783, partly destroyed Messina, and 
spread terror at Catania, and the towns and 
villages situated in that direction, Since 
that time other shocks, more or less vio- 
lent, have taken place in Sicily, but have 
done no great.injury to the buildings, not 
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even to those of Catania, though that town, 
by its proximity to Mount » is most 
exposed to accidents of this kind. In 1810 
a pretty severe shock was felt, accompanied 
by an undulatory motion, which lasted 
about halfa minute; to the west of Catania 
was seen a flash, resembling lightning ; 
the shock was repeated the following day, 
but without any damage; another slight 
shock was felt in the night of the 18th Ge- 
tober 1817. But on the 20th of February 
1818, at ten minutes past one o’cloek, Ita- 
lian time, the sky being serene, the moon 
shining bright, the air calm and temperate, 
not only the city of Catania, but the whole 
region which surrounds Etna, experienced 
a most violent convulsion, which occasioned 
great devastation in the towns and villages 
of that country, and extended to almost all 
Sicily, to Calabria, and even to Malta, but 
diminishing in intensity in proportion to 
the distance from the principal focus. 

Some signs had preceded this formidable 
phenomenon. Onthe morning of that day 
the sea appeared calm ; but from the effect 
of an invisible current, it dashed violently 
against the shores and shoals. The fisher- 
men felt themselves as if repelled by an 
unseen force when they attempted to ap- 
proach the rocks, partly covered by the 
water, which latter appeared to them to be 
sensibly warm. In the afternoon the waters 
of the Darsena were extremely low, and 
yet the waves approached from time to time 
with such violence, that passing the mole 
and the wall which rises above it, they 
broke on the opposite side as in a tempest : 
In lofty houses the bells rang of their own 
accord, and bodies freely suspended began 
to oscillate. 

Ten days before an abundant rain had 
fallen, which continued during several 
days, without being accompanied by thun- 
der or lightning; and the sea, which had 
been previously much agitated, had become 
perfectly calm. Etna had been tranquil 
ever since the month of October 1811; in 
the preceding years there was an excessive 
drought. 

Towards sunset flames were observed in 
various parts, running along the ancient 
lavas, and some subterraneous noises were 
heard: in several plrees inflamed vapours 
were seen to issue from the ground, and 
some persons said they had beheld vivid 
lightning upon the mountain ; while others 
believed that they saw the lightning, which 
is the precursor of the Earthquake, pass ra- 
pidly over the heads of the inhabitants of 
Nicolosi. At Catania, however, and in 
the environs, the inhabitants were perfectly 
easy and secure. 

he hour at whieh the disaster occurred 
rendered it less fatal, than if it had hap- 
pened in the middle of the night. All the 
population was then awake and dispersed, 
except in a village of Etna, where the peo- 
ple were at church, as usual on Fridays 
Lent. 

In Catania, large masses of stones fell 
from the tops of buildings and beat in their 
roofs, but without killing or even severely 








wounding any person. Some of the inha- 
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bitants were affected hy the fright, and one 
lady of advaneed age died the same day in 
an apoplectic fit caused by terror. A lange 
mass of lava, forming @ natural vault above 
a rock, tunibled into the sea; @ fisherman 
had happily moved from the spot a few 
moments hefore, im , as reported, bya 
secret instinct, to deubt of the solidity of 
the lava. 

The hour when the shock happened can- 
not be fixed with precision; nor is 
height of the thermometer or barome- 
ter known, or the quantity of rain which 
had fallen in the preceding days, there 
being no meteorological or astronomical 
observatory at Catania. It may however 
be taken for granted that the shock teak 
place from the East to the West, or rather 
from SE. to NW. (Qpinions are also at 
issue respecting the total duration of the 
phenomenon; some limit it to ten seconds, 
others make it forty seconds. The author, 
taking a mean between these two extremes, 
supposes it may have been from 20 te 25 
seconds. 

It is thought that the metion began 
by shocks (sussulto, sonbresauts,) which 
changed into undulations that succeeded 
each other very rapidly ; this was judged 
to be the case from observing that cisterns, 
full to the brim, partly emptied them- 
selves by the effects of the oscillations. 
Some statues appearing after the Earth- 
quake te be turned in a rather .different-di- 
rection from what they were before, it was 
inferred that the motion was complex and 
vortical.* A considerable mass of Syracu- 
san stone was turned about25 degrees from 
the East towards the South. The colessal 
statue of an angel, placed on the facade of 
a church, lost both arms, as if they had 
been lopped .off with au axe, whence it was 
supposed that a large portion of electric 
fluid had been disengaged from the earth 
during the convulsion. This conjecture jis 
confirmed by other circumstances, such as 
the bending of iron crosses at the tops.of 
the churches : many persons saw also at the 
period of the shock, a flash of lightaing, 
and other long streaks of flame, which de- 
scended into the sea. The inhabitants of 
the villages about Catania theught they saw 
the city surrounded with flames. Two very 
distinct shocks were felt very near together, 
the first only vertical, the second veitical 
and vortical: the latter was the most vio- 
lent; .it opened the doors and windows of 
the houses, and the ground seemed as if jit 
was several times moved from its level: and 
it is certain that several walls opened ver- 
tieally, and that the light of the moon en- 
tered the room through these openings, 
which however immediately elosed, so as to 
leave but a scarcely visible trace of the rup- 
ture. 

It may be-easily imagined that the pépu- 
lous city of Catania was in consternation. 

* It is very difficult to admit this direction in 
the motion: for there must have restilted a 
nearly circular disruption, in that portion of the 
ground which would thus lave turend on a verti- 
cal axis; and such a disruption must have left 
evident traces. 




















Scarcely. had the shocks ceased, when all 
the balls were set.aringing; from the ridi- 
culous idea, as the Author confesses in a 
note, that this would prevent the return of 
the pens aa If the city of Catania had 
the good fortune to escape severe injury, it 
Was not so \with other places. Mascalucia 
was half overthrown, and seven persons 
perished. Nicolosi, Trecastagne, and Via- 
grande, suffered considerably. At Aci-Ca- 
tena, the churches were cast down, many 
other buildin injured; a convent of 
Monks was destroyed, and some of the 
Monks were buried in theruins. At Zafa- 
rana, a village 48 miles distant, the roof of 
the church fell in and crushed thirty per- 
sons. At Catania itself, the. followiny 
buildings received much injury: the house 
of tke Eninosteas, the Cupola of the Church, 
the Convents of the Crociferi, the Agosti- 
niani, the Franciscans, and of St. Agatha, 
the Hospitals of St. Mark and of St. Mar- 
tha, the University, the Benedictine Mo- 
nastery, the Seminary, and many private 
houses. 

_ _ Inthe night of the following day, (2lst 

February,) another, but slighter, shock oc- 
curred; and two other very violent ones, 
and of considerable duration, on the 28th, 
which did great injury in the Valle di Noto. 
We shall not follow the Author in his mi- 
nute account of all the damaged edifices, 
but merely observe, that in some places 
enormous masses of ancient lava were rent 
asunder, from which there issued, at the 
moment, a slight flame. 

A rise was observed in the waters about 
Aci-Catena, and in the salt waters near 
Paterno. In some places, a salt, clayey, 
and sulphureous water was observed to 
issue from the ancient lava; and the water 
in some wells became turbid a few days be- 
fore the earthquake, which is a prognostic 
mentioned by Pliny. At a place called 
Paraspolo, five or six minutes before the 
shock, there suddenly issued from the 
ground, with great noise, 14 large Jets of 
salt water, which rose to the height of 6 
palms, embraced-a space of about 20 
canne,t and lasted about 20 minutes. The 
openings by which this water issued, were 
still so hot, two days after, that one could 
not put the hand in without pain. The 
plants about some withered, and about 
others continued to vegetate, which affords 
reason to suppose that they did not all emit 
salt water. Near this place there was a 
loud detonation like thunder, and frag- 
ments of mortar and bricks were found de- 
tached from the walls, and scattered in 
various directions, which the Author attri- 
butes to a sudden inflammation of gas below 
the building to which they belonged. It is 
said that the river Simeto ceased to flow at 
the moment of the shock, and afterwards 
suddenly resumed its course. The sea 
shewed only a trifling undulation; but a 
bark, which was at anchor not far from the 
shore, grounded three times. 

A short time after the shock, the air be- 





+ One hundred canne, each containing 8 palms, 
are 2124 English yards. 





eame thick, and the sky was covered with 
clouds, which in a few hours dispersed, 
and the- moon again shone. No electric 
meteors were perceived either before, 
during, or after the earthquake ; whence 
the Author infers that those philosophers 
are mistaken who ascribe earthquakes to 
subterraneous electrical explosions, and 
make them depend exclusively on a rupture 
of the electrical equilibrium. 


_ It is almost superfluous to say, that the 
animals were the first to announce the ap- 
proach of the earthquake: many persons 
also experienced extraordinary sensations 
before it commenced,—some vertigo, some 
a particular sensation of heat in the legs, 
others a kind of stupor; effects which 
principally depended on the greater or less 
degree of irritability of the nervous system 
of the persons who experienced them. 


The Author then proceeds to explain the 
phenomenon, which he seems to be con- 
vinced was caused by gases disengaged by 
the fermentation experienced in the inte- 
terior of the earth by divers substances im- 
pregnated with certain fluids. None of his 
theories are new, and it is surprising that 
he has been guilty of two important omis- 
sions; the first, that he penees too lightly 
over the possible and probable influence of 
Volcanoes upon Earthquakes. ‘* Nobody,” 
he says, ‘‘can think that Etna was the 
cause of the late event.” The other omis- 
sion is that of the system which ascribes 
these shocks to the most incoercible force 
that nature affords, that of water suddenly 
converted by fire into steam. The well- 
known effects sapliee to mechanics, tend 
to a more natural explanation than any of 
those proposed by the Author. 


The number of persons killed or wounded 
on this occasion was 169. 





NEW FIRE-PLACES. 


Dr. Arnott, directing his attention to the 
advantage of an equal temperature in rooms 
occupied by persons suffering under pul- 
monary complaints, has invented a new ap- 
paratus for attaining that object. It con- 
sists simply of a glazed metal frame or 
window, fitted to the chimney-piece, and 
placed hefore the fire, so as perfectly to cut 
off the communication between the room 
and the fire-place. The fire is fed with air 
by a tube from without, and ventilation is 
effected by openings near the ceiling, either 
into the chimney or staircase. The inventor 
asserts that the benefits of this plan are, a 
nearly uniform temperature throughout the 
room, the total prevention of currents or 
drafts of air, the saving of fuel, the general 
raising of temperature in the house, and the 
exclusion of smoke or dust. For such 
blessings he thinks we might bear the eye- 
sore of looking at our fires through a win- 
dow, and opening a pane occasionally to 
admit the poker: not having seen the appa- 
ratus, we can only notice its pretensions 
without being able to say whether it will or 
will not maintain them. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[Literary Gazette.] 
CUPID’S TANDEM, 
From a Drawing. 


More strange than true—I never may believe 
Those antique fables, nor those fairy toys. 
Midsummer Night. 


“€ So lovely the eve,” said little Cupid , 

*¢ To waste it at home were worse than stupid ; 
Then quickly put the Butterflies to, 

’Tis pleasant to breathe in summer dew.” 

* Now, child,’ cried Venus, ‘ don’t stay long, 
Or I’ll fancy you're doing something wrong.’ 
Young Cupid panting, muttered aside, 

‘* She would keep me to her apron tied.” 

* What! murmuring there ?’ and Venus frowned ; 
The Boy bent one knee to the ground, 

And kissed his Mother’s band, and smiled ; 

* Go,’ said the Goddess, ‘ silly child.’ 


Floated a sound towards the bower, 

As if the breeze waved o’er a flower. 

*€ Good bye, Mamma,”’ cried Cupid then, 

‘* You shall see me ere dark night again.” 
But added (laughing) when out of sight, 

** That won’t be while this moon is bright.’ 


Before the bower, at his commanding, 
Young Cupid found his carriage standing ; 
It was a leaf of brilliant green, 

Curiously faded, with ribs between ; 

The slender reins, by the silk-worm made, 
Glitter’d of gold and purple shade ; 

And a pink butterfly and a blue, 

All in the fluttering traces flew. 


A feather for a lash he brings, 
And into his seat the baby springs, 
He waves his plume, the car is in flight, 
«¢ Adieu, Mamma, till the next dark night.” 
d CARDINE. 





DELUSIONS. 


When Feeling first begins her reign, 
What self-deceit is ours! 

The fancy we can not restrain, 
Bewilders and o’erpow’rs. 

Some idol do we raise in youth, 
More dear than all beside, 

Read in that warm heart nought but truth, 
And venture to confide ; 

And when some kind and faithful friend 
Would show us where we stray, 

Alas! no willing ear we lend, 
But proudly turn away; 

The dear delusion still prefer, 

- And wildly, fondly deem, 

That whom we love can never err, 
But must be what they seem ; 

Pray for long life our faith to prove, 
And call the idle fancy—Love. 


But soon is the delirium past ! 
’Tis well for us ’tis so, 

It is too warm, too bright to last, 
And this too late we know. 

Then we shed tears as sad as vain, 
Lament our foolish pride, 

And wish those days could come again, 
With such another guide. 

We value counsels once despis’d, 
And those so lov’d, so dear, 

Are priz’d, not as they once were priz’d, 
Because at length. sincere. 

At once we from our idol fly, 





And this is deem’d—Jnconstancy. 
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The mourner‘s couch hath slumber flown, 
For many a weary hour, 

Until at length, by grief worn down, 
He feels its genial pow’r. . 

The friends who watch’d his haggard cheek, 
And sicken’d as they view’d, 

And trembled lest the heart should break, 
Feel some faint hopes renew’d. 

The tear, perhaps, hath ceas’d to flow, 
And calm perhaps he seems, 

While yet the bitter sense of woe 
Pursues him in his dreams. 

Yet they who mark’d his pale lids close, 
Deceiv’d, have call’d that sleep— Repose. 


And some do trifle life away 
In pleasures light and vain, 

And wonder that in world so gay 
So many can complain ; 

Nor once their pray’rs to Him addrest, 
Who all those pleasures gave, 

Till Age steals on, their mirth t’arrest, 
By pointing to the grave. 

By sickness taught to think at last, 
They tremble at their doom, 

With shame behold the time that’s past, 
With terror that to come. 

To Heav’n, a last resource, they fly, 
And dare t call it—Piety. 


Hath one a parent’s hopes betray’d, 
And caus’d his bitterest tears? 

By dark ingratitude repaid 
The tenderness of years ? 

Prepar’d for those that lov’d him best, 
A sad untimely grave, 

Nor to the beating heart been prest, 
Till ’tis too late to save ? 

Then, when remorse knows no control, 
Beside the sufferer’s bed, 

Some natural feelings wring the soul, 
Some natural tears are shed. 

A few short hours his care shall bless, 
And this is— Filial Tenderness. 


Oh! when my latest hour shall come, 
May no such pangs be mine, 
That I with smiles may meet my doom, 
And gladly life resign. 
So I shall own those moments blest, 
And call with truth Death’s slumber—Rest. 
January 27th, 1619. HELEN. 


[By Correspondents.] 
EPITAPH ON J—N S—TH~Y, Esg. 
Attributed to the Poet Laureat. 
So thou art gone at last, old John, 
And hast left all from me ! 
God give thee rest among the blest, 
I lay no blame on thee. 
Nor marvel I—for tho’ one blood 
Through both our veins was flowing, 
Full well I know, old Man, no love 
From thee to me was owing : 
Thou hadst no anxious cares for me 
In the winning years of infancy, 
No joy in my upgrowing ; 
And when from the world’s beaten way 
I twined thro’ rugged paths, as if astray, 
No fears where I was going. 
It tonch’d not thee, if Envy’s voice 
Was busy with my name ; 
Nor did it make thy heart rejoice 
To hear of my fair fame ! 





Old Man ! thou liest upon thy bier, 
And none for thee, will shed a tear. 
Lda give thee a stately funeral, 
With coach, and hearse, and plume, and pall ; 
But they that follow will grieve no more 
n the mutes who pace with their staves 
before, me 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


With a light heart and a cheerful face 


Will they put mourning on, 
And t thee a marble monument, 
And think nothing more of old John. 


An enviable death is his, 
0, leaving none to deplore him, 

Has yet a joy in his passing hour, 

Because all he lov'd have died before him. 
The Monk, too, hath a joyful end, 
And well may welcome Death as a friend, 
When he piously crosses his hands on his breast, 
And a crucifix close to his heart is prest, 
And the brethren stand round him and sing him 


to rest, 
And tell him, as surely he thinks, that anon 
Receiving his crown, he shall sit on his throne, 
And sing in the choir of the blest. 


But a hopeless sorrow it strikes to the heart, 
To think how men like thee depart! 
Unloving and joyless was thy life, 
Unlamented was thine end— 
And neither in this world, nor in the next, 
Hadst thou a single friend— 
None to weep for thee on earth, 
None to greet thee in Heav’n’s Hall !— 
Father and mother,—sister and brother, 
Thy heart has been dead to them all !— 
Alas! old Man, that this should be! 
One brother had raised up seed to thee; 
And hadst thou in their hour of need 
Cherished that dead brother’s seed, 
Thrown wide thy doors, and called them in, 
How happy thine old age had been! 


Thou wert a wither'd tree, around whose trunk, 
Needing support, our tendrils should have 
clung. 
Then had thy sapless boughs 
With buds of hope and genial leaves been hung, 
Yea, with undying wreathes, and flowers for ever 
young ! 











ans 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Tse Hermit 1n Lonpon. 


When we closed the series of weekly Papers under 
this title, we mentioned that we could not carry them 
beyond the number at which they had arrived, without 
encroaching too far upon their forthcoming publication, 
as a separate work, by Mr.Colburn. We have, how- 
ever, much satisfaction in stating, that a Second Series of 
these interesting Papers, from the same source, have 
been put into our hands, with permission to publish, as 
formerly, a portion ofthem, prior to their appearance in 
a detached form—a permission of which we shall avail 
curselves in our next Number. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s Tueatre.—The commencement 
of the Opera performances may be looked 
on as the epoch at which the winter amuse- 
ments completely begin, and thenceforth 
the world of the West-end have nothing to 
expect more novel than play upon play, 
and opera upon opera. Our limits are so 
narrow at this moment, from the crowd of 
other subjects, that we must merely men- 
tion names, and reserve our further eluci- 
dations for a more unoccupied paper. The 
King’s Theatre has been ani improved 
since last season, for it has been painted, 
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———— 
gilded, and curtained, and all those with a 
very considerable prodigality. The grand 
chandelier, which was the torture of so 
many gallery eyes, and the ruin of so many 
box complexions, has been deprived of its 
evil, and magnified in its beauty, by a rose- 
coloured screen, covered with Danci 
Hours, which surrounds the light, an 
transmits it with singular softness and 
beauty. The festooning round the box 
circles is an obvious advantage, and would 
be also a decided beauty, if its drapery were 
but a little more exuberant. The perform- 
ance of the first night was L’/taliana in 
Algeri, by. Rossini, founded on the story 
of Roxalana, and treated perfectly a ?’Jta- 
lienne; with some humour, with much bur- 
lesque, and with more improbability. The 
prima donna is an admirable performer of 
the name of Bellochi,of a figure rather under- 
sized, but agile,a tolerable face,andone of the 
hest voices that we have evér heard. Fodor, 
the dullest of singers, may be looked on as 
totally obliterated by the animation of this 
woman, who, for the heavy piece of me- 
chanism with which the stage had been bur- 
thened, Fer a spirited actress in the 
person of a most delightful vocalist. Placci, 
the new bass singer, seems good for nothing, 
if the fault is not to be laid on his-cold; 
Garcia sings with his usual taste; and the 
Opera is, if we except some tedious frag- 
ments in the second act, highly interesting. 
Some new and promising dancers have ap- 
peared. Achille is a clever exhibitor of 
those gesticulations which the French mis- 
take for grace; Clotilde is a fine young 
woman; Gosse lively and petite; and Le- 
Jevre one of the archest and most boundi 
artistes that we have seen. Milanie is sti 
at the head of the tragic dance, and holds 
all her well deserved favouritism; and 
Baptiste is as active and salient as ever. 
The Divertisement is La Reunion Villa- 
geoise, and the Ballet, Zephyr. 





Drury Lane anp Covent Garpen; 

Again we have almost a dramatic blank. 
Brutus and the succedaneum Pantomime 
still continue their nightly course at Drury 
Lane; and Covent Garden has as yet pro- 
duced none of its promised novelties. A 
new Tragedy is about to come forth, but 
under ill omens, since Miss O’Neill has re- 
fused to play the part of the heroine, as- 
signing as a reason that she could not (in 
the stage language) produce a single effect 
in it, mo therefore, she would not risk 
her popularity by appearing. Scandal 
had A roriaadly attributed Es refusal 
to a mean jealousy of Miss Somerville’s 
rising fame, but the refutation of this 
slander is complete, and we should ima- 
gine that Miss O'Neill has consciousness 
enough not to perceive any danger in 
this rival, as she has certainly heretofore 
evinced no littleness of disposition in the 
manner in which she has acted with and 
towards her. Their talents and their lines 
are indéed very different. The fair Hiber- 
nian assails us with the deepest pathos : it 
is in the very bottom gulf of human 





misery and wretchedness, writhing in de- 
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spait, that she revels in gll the luxury. of 
uabeunded woe, and beguiles the audience 
of hysteric tears. Her ounge- 
titor aims at the loftier passions. 
mer ngs ip dae and re ding voice, 
beleng te the range of insulted dignity, 
rage, erate resglve, and t denun- 
ciatio es hea ~~ ae curses, (we 
speak of her ia t +) impreeations 
have always sone ent them of 
wrought inte bitterness by anguish ; 
iss Somerville, on the con » gives the 
baa with all its asperity ad uatee ess. 
The former is always woman, the latter is 
semetimes merely heroine. The former 
rarely fails to be touching, the latter is 
more frequently purely declamatory. Miss 
O'Neill’s is directed against the 
heart and mind; Miss Somerville’s against 
the mind and heart. :~ ae is bt 
pathetic than tragic, other oftener 
tragic than pathetic. Bat Miss S. is yet a 
very young actress, and without the ay 
rienee of Miss QO’Neill. We expect t 


she will improve, because practice is likely 


to correet errors, and strengthen her 
ferte ; whereas ice has, since her first 
a ce in London, done nothing for 


iss O'Neill, who has rather, ia our 
opinion, levelled down a little than risen 
higher. Narure was her all-powerful and 
enchanting mistress, and when any portion 
of her dominion is yielded to Arr, by so 
mueh does excellence decline; fer Nature 
is to be regulated and not repressed, while 
Art admits of improvement every way, whe- 
ther by adding, Siminishing, or changing. 





VARIETIES. 





DISCOVERY OP SKELETONS. 


Mr. Eprrer, 

Permit me, through the pages of your 
miscellany, to solicit information on the 
following interesting discovery. Some time 
since, as some men were digging 
gravel in a meadow near Aylesbury, they 
found, about two feet below the surface of 
the earth, a considerable deposit of human 
bones; nearly 250 perfect skeletons being 
discovered within the small space of 40 or 
50 yards. Some of them appear to have 
been thrown in promiscuously, others to 
have been deposited in some order. The cir- 
cumstance of no vestige, either of coin or 
weapon, having been discovered with them, 
has given rise to a variety of conjectures 
respecting the period of their interment, 
&e. Lord Nugeot, who resides near the 
spot, has collected the greater part of them, 
aid intends, I understand, to preserve them 
in a mausoleum, which he is about erecting 
for the purpose. From a tablet, which his 
Lordship has caused to be inscribed, to 
record the eireumstance, he judges, it ap- 
pears, from ‘‘ Historical Records,” that 
they are the remains of those who fell 
ia @ sanguinary conflict between the 
— troops under Prince Rupert, and those 

the parliament, during the civil wars. 
From what <‘‘ Historical Records” his 
Lordship has drawn the inference, I am at 








THE LIPBRARY GAZETTE, AND 


a loss to determine; every work that I have 
consulted is silent upon the subject. Cam- 
den, I believe, speaks of'a skirmish near the 
spot, in which a foraging party sf a hundred 
men, from some garrisons in Oxfordshire, 
was surprised by a body of horse, and eut 
oF age 3 But, independent of the diffi- 
culty ef reconciling the aumber of skeletons 
already discovered (and others are daily 
bringing to light) with the authority alladed 
to, it is not less difficult to adept the situa- 
tion in whieh they were found, to the 
circumstance on which data are endea- 
voured to be established; for the bones 
having been deposited in a situation almost 
due North of the town, and as the royal 
troops advanced in a direction nearly South, 
it does not seem probable that, knowing, as 
they must, the town to be garrisoned by the 
arliamentary forces, they would have sub- 
ected their retreat to be cut off by passing 
to the opposite side of it, particularly 
as the richest pasture lands lay on the 
side by which they approached. Again, 
the register of the place at that period takes 
no notiee of such an event, alt h it ap- 
pears to have been regularly kept at the time, 
and the remains were found within the pre- 
cincts of the parish! There are also in- 
habitants now residing upon the spot, up- 
wards of eighty years of age, whose grand- 
fathers (without going back to a more 
distant degree of consangninity) would, ia 
all probability, have been contemporary 
with the event: can it, therefore, be sup- 
posed that oral tradition (without having 
recourse to historical research) would be 
silent upon the subject, when, too, the 
event is comparatively recent ? 
doing away the generally received 
opinion that they are such remains, it be- 
comes necessary to ask the period and cir- 
cumstances attending their sepulture ? This 
is the objeet of my inquiry. No conclusion 
can be drawn from the perfect state in 
which they were found, for they were 
imbedded in a matrix of clay, which, I 
am convinced, would have preserved them 
in nearly the same state for many cen- 
turies te come. The fact, of several 
skulls having been found together, and 
the arms of many of the skeletons appear- 
ing, from the position in which they were 
found, to have been tied behind them, seems 
to imply that the spot was once the scene 
of some considerable execution—probably 
for rebellion. From the singular circum- 
stance of no weapon, coin, or any other than 
osseous remains having been discovered, 
the whole is involved in considerable doubt 
and obscurity, sufficient, perhaps, to deter 
any others than those accustomed tu antiqua- 
rian research, from the investigation of the 
matter. I trust, however, that it will be 
considered of sufficient interest to excite 
the attention of those of your readers who 
thay have it in their power to afford infor- 
mation upon the subject. 
T am, Sir, &c. 
J.M.B. 
It may be necessary to observe, that no 
tumuli, or any other indication existed, of 
the spot’s being the depositary of so con- 





siderable s number of human beings. It 
is situated near a river, the everflewings of 
which have formed ar alluvial soil of some 
depth over them. 


Besides the comets discovered in the con- 
stellations of Pegasus and Hydra, a third 
has been discovered at the observatery ef 
Konigsberg. This last is in the canstella- 
tion of the Swan; it is pot visible to the 
naked eye. 

A Correspondent says, “ It - 
haps be worthy of remark, how futtely 
Florian, in his Numa Pompilias, livre 4, 
has availed himself of Voltaire’s translation 
of a part of Y Araneana, by Don Alonzo 
D’Ercilla, which he gives in his Essai sur 
la Poesié Epique, chapitre 8.” 

In considering the projected search for 
the supposed roti of the Tiber, it is 
aan A = a coincidence in Madame 

e Stael’s Corinna, and how many years it 
is since she nearly foresaw what has taken 
place. Her words are, “‘ Les plus beaux 
monuments des Arts, les plus admirable 
Statues ont éte jeté dans le Tibre et sont 
Cachés sous le flots. Qui sait si pour les 
chercher on ne le detournera pas wn jour de 
son lit.”—Corrinne, tom. 1. 597. 

Some inhabitants of the town of Arles 
having dug a spot of ground which the di- 
minution of the waters of the Rhone had 
left uncovered, and which had been inun- 
dated from time immemorial, have found, 
amongst other relies of antiquity, a vase 
three feet high, and not less remarkable 
for the elegance of its shape than the per- 
fection of its ornaments ; a noble fragment 
of architecture, several coins, and a medal 
struck te celebrate the marriage of Con- 
stantine, with a great number of funeral 
urns, lacrymatories, and earthen lamps. 
The Prefect of the Department has imme- 
diately ordered regular excavations te be 
made in that piece of ground, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, it may be recollected 
that the fine statue, known under the ap- 
pellation of the Venus of Arles, was found 
many years ago, and which probably still 
contains many precious chefs d’ eurre of 
antiquity. French Paper. 

The receipts of all the places of public 
amusement at Paris, fer the lest year, 
amounted to 5,017,526 frances. Of this, 
588,000 franes were by law deducted for the 
poor. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR JANUARY 1819. 


Ellis’s Journal of the Proceedings of the 
late Embassy te China, reviewed bv M. 
Abel Rémusat.—Correspondance de Abbe 
Ferdinand Galiani, by M. Daunou.—De- 
luc’s Histoire du Passage des Alpes par 
Annibal, by M. Letronne.—Morier’s second 
Journey through Persia, by Silvestre de 
Sacy.—Duménil’s Poeme Jeannie @’Arc, by 
M. ag a arzhein’s Observations 
sur la Folie, by M. Tessier. 
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Mr. Coxgurw hes. just received from 
Sin CHarues Morcan an English tran- 
script of the Eulogium: on Sir Samo, 
RomILuyY, ses tem at. the Royal 
Atheneum of Paris by the celebrated M. 
Benjamin Constant. will be published 
on Monday next. 

The interminable M. de Pradt is follow- 
ing up his yet new work, the Quatre Con- 
cordats, byw 5 newer 1, pre “© Fu- 

ea e Congress of Aix-la-Ch oh 
As sei of okeation he ai can 
beat Scudery hollow. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JANUARY. 
Tinersday, 21—Thermometer from 32 to 41. 
Baromieter from 29, 64 to 29, 72. 
Wind SW. 4.—Generally clear—Two very 
fine parhelia were forthed about 3 o'clock. 
Fridty, 22—Thermometer ftom 32 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 61 to 29, 64. 
Wind SW. 1.—Generally cloudy, with a misling 
rain all the afternoon and evening. 
Saturday, 23—Thermometer from 31 to 46. 
Barometer from 29, 73 to 29, 89. 
Wind. SW. and SbE. $.—Generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 
Sunday, 24—Thermometer from 30 to 47. 
Barometer from 29, 81 to 29, 62. 
Wind SE. 1.—Generally cloudy, with a little 
rain at seven o'clock in the evening; after that 
it‘ became clear. 
Monday, 25—Thermometer from 34 to 44. 
Barometer from 29, 66 to 29, 41. 
Wind SW. 2.—The early part of the moruin 
clear. At 10, clouds formed, and’ it rained’ (wii 
some interthissions) the whole of the day. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 26—Thermometer from 34 to 44. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 66. 
Wind SbE. + iaaaan ae overcast and foggy, 
of the morning. 
— ge °* fallen, 15 of an inch. 
WF ednesday, 27— | hermometer from 31 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 66 to 29,70. 
Wind SE. 0—Generally cloudy. 
Edinonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


* ,* Notices to Correspondents in our neat. 
ew jOublications. 


This Day is published, Price os. 
A LETTER addressed to the Rev. WitLtaM 
MARSH, of Colchester, on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of certain Principles, frequently, but impro- 
perly, denominated Evangelical. By the Rev. E. T. BUR- 
ROW, A.M. Minister of Hampstead Chapel, and late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul's 
Church-Yard ; and No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 











oe OU RS SE ES ee rte. 


70 the Fashionable World: 

"Er COUNTESS OF CARRICK, a Lave 

Tale, and Clandestine Marriage. By CAROLAN. 

“ Love is a species of warfate:”—Ovid. 

Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady Frances Vane Tempest. 
“ This appears to haye been written for the purpose of 
justifying the Marriage of Lord Stewart and the above 
Lady. The poem possesses all the ardour of Ovid andof 
Little, without the indelicacy. of cither, and the pathos 
and delicacy of Tibullus, Hi d, and Sh . 
with original beauties that oftem rise to the sublime— 
instance the elegant allusions to the Princess Charlotte.” 

Statesman. 








New Novel. 

This Day was published, in Three Vols, 12mo. price is: 
bds. by G. and W.B Whittaker, No. 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 

CAMPBELL 3 or, The Scottish Probationer. 

A Novel. 

“« Hard is the scholar’s lot, condemn’d to sail, 
Unpatronized, o’er life’s tempestuous wave ; 
Clouds blind his sight ; nor blows a friendly gale 
To waft him to cne port—except the grave!” 

Perrose. 





Greek Septuagint. 
This Day was published, m 6vo. price 11. 8s. boards, 
handsomely printed and hot-pressed, 
A NEAT Edition of the SEPTUAGINT, with 
the Apocrypha, in one Volume. The Text is taken 
from the Oxford Edit. of Bos. Same size as the Gr. Test. 
*,* This Edition is printed in one Vol. for use in 
Churches and Chapels, as well as the Library.—Also, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 12s. 6d. bds. large paper, 41. 
The Greek Testament; a new Edition, 
with copious Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, 
Schl Rk lier, &c. im familiar Latin: voge- 
ther with parallel passages from the Classics, &c. &c. 
Griesbach’s Various Readings are p d in the Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co. Pater- 
noster-row ; and all other Booksellers. 











On Monday next will be published, 


*DINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW, No. II. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittdker, Ave-Maria- 
lane; Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street; Waugh and 
Innes, Edinbargh ; and Johnston and Deas, Dublin. 
Contents :—Article 1. Outlines of Philosophical Edu- 
cation, illustrated by the method of teaching the Low, 
or Pirst Class of Philosophy, in the University of Glasgow, 
by George Jardine, A.M. F.R.S.E. Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in that University—2. Memoirs of John Duke 
of Mariborough, with his original Correspondence, col- 
lected from the family records at Blenheim, and other 
authentic sources, illustrated with Portraits, Maps, and 
Military Plans, by Wm. Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. and P.A.S. 
Archdeacon of Wilts, Vol. 1. and 1I.—3. Travets from 
Vienna through Lower Hungary: with some Remarks 
on the state of Vienna during the Congress in the year 
1814, by Richard Bright, M.D. 4to.—4. Sketches of Ame- 
rica; a Narrative of a Journey of 5000 Miles through the 


Eastern and Western States of America; in 





This Day is published, in one thick octave volume, 19s. 
N IMPARTIAL STATEMENT of all PRO. 
EBEDINGS connected with the Progress and Resuly 
of the LATE ELECTIONS : to which is affixed, a Table, 
noting every Change of Members, and the Closing Num~ 
bers of the c d Polls wh they could bé ob» 
tained.—This Work ip intended as a Record of the 
Principles avowed in the Speeches and Circulays of the 
various Candidates; perpetuating a Test whereby to esti. 
mate and compare their future Conduct with their pre- 
sent Professions.—Such Biographical Notices are added, 
as may enable the Country to form a judgment of the 
Influence likely to predominate in the new House of 
Commons: 

Lendon: Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 267, Strand. 
N. B. School-and Clerical Agency Office. 
This Day is published, 

ee BRITISH REVIEW, Number XXV. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Sir Samuel Romilly, Belsham’s Sermon on the Death 
of Sir Samuel Romilly—II. Botanical Professorship at 
Cambridge, Professor Monk’s Vindication of the Uni- 
versity from the Reflections of Sir James Edward Smith 
IL]. History and Effects of the Crusades, Histoire des 
Crusades par Michaud—IV. Character of Buonaparte, 
Voyage en Autriclie, en Moravie, et én Baviere, par Le 
Chevalier C. L. Cadet de Gassicourt—V. Society for the 
Promotion of Universal Peace, Annual Report of the 
Society, Tracts; &.—VI. Bright's Travels in Hungary— 
VII. Hoyland’s Historical Survey of the Gipsies—VIIT. 
Spanish America, Captain Bonnycastie’s' Account of the 
Dominions of Spain in the Western Hemisphere—IX. 
Dr. Knight’s New Theory of the Earth—X. Gisborne’s 
Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity—XT. 
Claims of Public Libraries to the Gratuitous Delivery of 
Books, Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Copyright Acts, 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ Reasons fora Modification of the 
Act respecting the Delivery of Books, aud Copyright, 
Professor Christian’s Vindication of the ‘Right of the 
Universities to a Copy of every new Publication. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; and J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 


Wiliam WF ordsworth, , 

"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE of Feb. I, 

being the ist Number of a NEW VOLUME, will be 
embellished with a fine Portrait of William Wordsworth, 
Esq.—The Literary department will comprise, among 
many other subjects—1. An interesting Memoir of that 
distinguished Poet—2.Observations on the Juvenile Poets 
of Lord Byron, with numefous specimens, and a Compa- 
rison of his merits with those of Walter Scott—s. Ob- 
servations on Sir Samuel Romilly’s Objections to Public 
Schools—4. Culloden Anecdotes, containing the ground- 
work of a new historical Tale, illustrative of the Cha- 
racter of the Gael, for the pen of the Author of Tales of 
my Landlord—s.Some Account of the Life and Travels of 
U. J. Seetzen—6. Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, No. 3, 
Walter Scott, Curran, Garrick—7. Mr. Jamieson, on 
Hamlet and the Gravedigger—s. Observations on the 
Causes of the Variations of the Climate of Great Britain 
—9.On the necessity of encouraging a Spirit of Emulation 
amiong the British Artists—10. The Knights Templars, 














eight Reports addressed to the thirty-nine English Fami- 
lies by whom the Author was deputed to ascertain, in June 
1817, whether any and what part oftheUnited states would 
be suitable for their residence: with Remarks on Mr. 





Millar’ s Imperial Atias, 
This Day was published, elegantly coloured, price @l. 10s. 
royal 4to, helt bound, 
"THE IMPERIAL ATLAS : containing distinct 
Maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the 
World, with the Boundaties of Europe, as settled by the 
Treaty of Paris and Congress of Vienna; to which are 
added, the most useful Maps of Ancient Geography, ac- 
companied by an outline of Physical Geography, &c. dc. 
By JAMES MILLAR, M.D. Editor of the Encyclopadia 
Edinehais, the last Edition of the Encyclopaidia Britan- 
niea, Lecturer on Natural History, &c. &c. Bngraved 
from. originel Drawings, made expressly for the Work, 
by W. and D. Lizars, Edinburgh. 
Printed for Gi and W B. Whittaker (lae Law and 
Whittaker,) 13, Ave Maria-lane, London ; and Peter Hill 
and Co, Edinburgh: 





Birkbeck’s Notes and Letters, by Henry Bradshaw 
Fearon—5. Les Revolutionnaires tels qu’ils sont et la 
veri é venge, ouvrage Moral et Politique; parJ. Marson, 
du Department du Gers—6. The Doctrine of Christian 
Charity, applied to the case of Religious differences— 
a Sermon preached before the Society in Glasgow, Aux- 
iliary to the Hibernian Society for Establishing Schools 
and circulating the Holy Scriptures in Ireland; by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of the Tron Church 
Glasgow. 

Contents of No. I1:—Birkteck’s Letters from Illinois 
—Evans on the Statutes—Various Authors on Vaccina- 
tion and Small Pox (particularly Monro, just published) 
—Moore’s Sacred Songe—Gourgaud’s Narrative—Skin- 
ner’s Annals of Scottish Episcopacy—Anaya on Spanish 
Literatare—Brown’s Life of Howard—Hobhouse’s Illus- 
trations of Byron's. Fourth: Canto Childe Heruld. 





jes to Christianity—11. Remarkable Confession of — 
condemned Malefactor, in a Letter to a Clergyman (from 
the German)—1¢. On the Language in which an Historian 
should write—is. The Lost Pocket Book, or New Pilgrim's 
Progress--14. Notices Mlustrative of Cambrian History and 
Antiquities, and of Sir Peter Leycester, the celebrated 
antiquary, with a View of his Seat—15. Original Poetry, 
by the Author of Verses to Octavia, J. Mitford, Esq. &c. 
tit The great accession of talent recently obtained 
for this work, added to its interesting embellishments, 
having caused a greater demand for Numbers tlian could 
be imme“ately complied with, the Public are requested 
to take notice, that the Number to be published the st 
February, will be the first of a NEW VOLUME, and 
those who may wish to avail themselves of this favour- 
able opportunity for c cing it, are req d to 
send their orders, without delay, to their respective 
Booksellers or Newsmen. This new number will exhibit 
a striking proof of the superiority of the plan of this 
Magazine over its contemporaries. It may be transmitted 
abroad, by appiying to any Postmaster. 
. Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, London, 































Pa. be published, in 1 vol.4to. deeded hippies 

YAGE up the PERSIAN GULPH, and a 

JOURNEY overland from INDIA to ENGLAND, 

A 1817; containing an Account of Arabia Felix, Arabia” 

Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bagdad, Koor- 
distan, Armenia, Asia Minor, &c. &c. 

By WILLIAM HEUDE, Esq. 
Of the Madras Military Establishment. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


Mr, Morier’s New Travels in Persia. 
This day is published, in royal 4to. _ Maps and Plates, 
price 3l. 13s. 6d. 
A SECOND JOURNEY checeg PERSIA to 
CONSTANTINOPLE, between the years 1810 and 
1816. By JAMES MORIER, Esq. late His Majesty’s 
Secretary of Embassy, and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Persia. 
Printed for. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 

Mr. Morier’s First Journey in 1808 and 
1809, price 31. 13s. 6@. bds. 

Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul, &c. 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. bds. n 

Murray’s Account of Discoveries, §c. in 

i od edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. bds. 

Abe?s Narrative ef & a Journey in the In- 
terior of China. 4to. Sl. $s. bds. 

Johnson's Journey from India to England 
in 1817. 2.8. bds. 

Marco Polo’s Travels in the Thirteenth 
Century. @l, 198. 6d. bds. 


On the 1st of February will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
from the NORTH of ITALY ; re- 
lating principally to the Government, Statistics, 
Manners, Language, and Literature of that Country. 
Addressed to Henry Hallam, Esq. 
By:-WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











On Monday will be published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BEACKwoopn's EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, or Monthily Register of General Literature, 

Science, and Art. No. XXII. for January 1819. 
Contents :—I. Remarks on-the Romance of Antar— 
11. Thoughts on Novel Writing—III. Letters from the 
Lakes. (Translated from the German of Philip Kempfer- 
hausen—written in the summer of 1818.) Letters I and 2— 
IV. Our Joys, (From Goethe)—V. The Interview. (From 
Schiller)—V1. The Elements. (From Burger)—VIl. A 


Just published, Price 1s. 6d. 
AN APPEAL to the HONOUR of the ENG- 
LISH NATION, on Behalf of Napoleon Bonaparte * 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 
Printed for Robert Stodart, 81, Strand. 





Just Published, Price 2s 6d. 
"THE HEART of MID-JAOTHIAN; or the 
Lily of St. Leonard’s : a Melo-Dramatic Romance, 
in $ Acts, from * Tales of my Landlord,” as performed at 
the Surrey Theatre. By T. DIBDIN. 
Printed for Robert Stodart, 81, Strand. 





This Day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 
EMOIRS of the First Thirty-two Years of 
the LIFE of JAMES HARDY VAUX, now trans- 
ported for the Second Time, and for Life, to New South 
Wales. Written by Himself. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, The 

UARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXXVIII. 

Contents :—I. Iceland. Dr. Henderson’s Journal of a 
Residence in Iceland in 1814 and 1815. Physical sketch 
of the island, character and condition of the Inhabitants, 
&c.—II. Women, or Pour et Contre, a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Bertram.’—I{I. Samor, Lord of the Bright 
City, an Heroic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman.— 
IV. Torpedos, Steam-Boats, &c. Colden’s Life of Ro- 
bert Fulton.—V. History of Small-Pox and Vaccination. 
By James Moore.—VI. Sir Richard Phillips’s Essay on the 
Phenomena of the Universe.—VII. Brown’s Northern 
Courts.—VIII. Egypt. Davison’s Papers on the Antiqui- 
ties of Egypt. Recent Discoveries made by Mr. Salt, Mr. 
Caviglia, and Mr. Belzoni. Descent into the Well of the 
Great Pyramid, and Discovery of a second and third 
Chamber. Description of the Temple between the Paws 
of the Sphinx. Biographical Notice of Belzoni.—IX. 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. —X. Cambridge 
Botanical Professorship.—i. Considerations 
Cambridge, by Sir James Smith. 2. A Vindication of the 
University of Cambridge, by James Henry Monk, B.D.— 
XI. Bellamy’s Reply to the Quarterly Review on the 
New Translation of the Bible. —XII. King James, Louis 
XIV. and Dangeau. 1. Mad. deGenlis’s Abrégé des Mé- 
moires de Dangeau. 2. Lemontey’s Essai, &c.—XIII. 
Sir R.Wilson. Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his Con- 
stituents, in refutation of a Charge for dispatching a false 
Report of a Victory to the Commander-in-Chief.—XI1V. 
Mr. Brougham.—Education Committee. 1. First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports of the Select Committee 








Speech, to the Tune of the Emeraid Isle, d d at the 
Dublin Dilettanti Society, 12th January, 1819—VIII. Of 
some Memoirs written in the Fifteenth Century—IX. 
The Story of Parasina. (From Frizzi’s History of Ferrara) 
X. Selections from Atheneus, No. 3—XI. On the re- 
moval of Memnon’s Head from Thebes to Alexandria, by 
M. Belzoni—XI1I. The Zgina Marbles—XII1. Specimen 
of an unpublished Translation of Aristoph XIV. Dr. 
Sternstare’s Letters, No. 2—XV. Scheffer’s Essay on 
English Politics—XVI. Notice of Archibald Campbell, 
Author of the Voyage round the World—XVII. The 
Medical Schools of Dublin and Edinburgh—XVIII. Of 
an Instrument to hear by the Eye and to see by the Ear 
XIX. Notices of the Acted Drama in London, No. 7— 
XX. Religious Interlude performed at the Carnival in 
Rome—XXI. A Church-Yard Dream—XXII. Sonnet— 
XXIII. Sonnet—XXIV. Lines written in consequence 
of hearing of a Young Man that had voluntarily starved 
himself to Death on Skiddaw ; and who was found, after 
his Decease, ina grave of Turf piled with his own Hands 
—XXY. St. Helena, April 181s—XXVI. The King’s 
Crutches, and the Royal Vision—XXVII. An Historical 
and Geographical Essay on the Trade and Communica- 
tions of tne Arabians and Persians with Russia and Scan- 
dinavia, during the Middle Ages. ( Continued) XVIII. 
Three original Sonnets, by W.. Wordsworth, Esq. 3 sug- 
gested by Westall’s Views of the Caves in Yorkshire— 
XXIX. Abstract of Meteorological Observations for the 
Year 1818—XXX. Observatiens on the Revolt of Islam— 
XXXI. Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Works 
preparing for Publication; Monthly List of New Publi- 
cations—XXXII. Monthly Register; Meteorological 
Report ; C ial Report; Promotions and Appoint- 
ments; Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 











d to inquire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders of the Metropolis, &c, 2. Letter to Sir S. Romilly 
from Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. 3. Speech of Henry 
Brougham, Esq. 4. Letter to Sir W. Scott. 5. Vindica- 
tion of Winchester, by Rev. W. L. Bowles. 6, Letter to 
H. Brougham, Esq. from Rev. Liscombe Clarke. 7. Let- 
ter to H. Brougham, Esq. from John Ireland, D.D. Dean 
of Westminster. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


*,* New Editions of the former Numbers have been again 
reprinted, and any may now be had separately, at 6s. 


Backgammon, Draughts, and Chess. 
Just published, by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
E BACKGAMMON TEACHER ; a Trea- 


tise, New and Original throughout, in which the 
sure means of attaining Superiority at that Game are 
clearly pointed out. To which is annexed, A Familiar 
Exposition of the Manner of calculating Chances, with 
new Tables of Odds, anda new Code of Laws, founded on 
the best Authorities. By W. GREEN. Price 1s. 6d. 
2. A Practical Treatise on the Game of 
Draughts.—Containing— 1. Moves of Games Drawn, or 
equally well played—@. Moves of Critical Situations, or 





Colonial Journal. 
On the ist of February will be published, price gs. each, 
N?: IV. & IX. of the COLONIAL JOURNAL. 
No, IX. contains the following Articles :— 

1. A Coloured View,. with a Description, of the City of 
Buenos Ayres, in South America—2. The Natural His- 
tory of Water Serpents, with an Inquiry into the Proba- 
bility of the Accounts published by the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Boston, concerning a supposed 
Sea Serpent; Wood Engravings—3. An Account of the 
New York Grand Western Canal ; with a Quarto Map of 
the Route—4. Half-Casts of India—5. On the Significa- 
tion of the Term Creole; Poetry, &c.—6. Sketch of a 


‘| Journey across the Continent of South America, from 


Buenos Ayres to Santiago de Chili. By Judge Provost, 
one of the Commissioners of the United States of Ame- 
tica—7. Sir John Sinclair on the Agricultural Advantages 
to be derived from our East Indian Possessions—s. Sir 
John Sinclair on the Agriculture of the West Indies— 
9. Antidotes to West India Sketches; drawn from Au- 
thentic Sources—10. Ceylon—W ohifart’s Memoir on the 
War with the Chingalees. Translated from the Dutch 
Original—i1. Mr. Walton on the Ancient Relations of 
the Ionian Islands with the Main Land of Abania; with 
an unpublished Account of the Montenegrinos—i2. Mr. 
Millington on Magnetic Variation—is. Mr. Dickinson 
on Iron Tanks, Casks, Buoys, &c.—14. Emigration Pa- 
pers—Emigration to the Western Country ef the United 
States—Observations by a Native of the United States— 
Emigration to Lower Canada and Nova Scotia—15. Co- 
lonial Collections—Papers by Lord Sheffield and others on 
the C ial I of the United States of Ame- 
rica with the West Indies—16. Colonial Bibliography, &c. 
17. Review of Books—Dr. Thorpe on the Present Increase 
of the Slave Trade—Consequences of the British Aboli- 
tion—Character of Messrs. Wilberforce, Brougham, and 
Macauley—Conduct of the African I nstitution— Prospects 
of the British Empire under the Abolition—1s. Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings—Spanish Slave Trade—Parliament of 
Lower Canada—Mr. Dayidson’s Speech on the Canada 
Timber Trade, &c. &c.—i9. Occurrences, &c. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; J. M. Richardson, Cornhill ; andJ. Booth, 
Duke-street, Portland-place. 

*,* The Editor-of the Cotonial Journal has the sldithaie 
to, assure the readers of thatWork, that he has surmount- 
ed the obstacles which have for some time prevented its 
regular Quarterly publication, and that in a few months 
he will have wholly recovered-the lost time. With each 
of the Numbers in arrear, a new Number will be pub- 
lished, and these in rapid succession: No. 7 with 10, and 
8 with 11, and after No. 12, the successive Numbers will 
appear regularly in February, May, August, and Novem- 
ber, of each year. 


Fisceitancous Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 














British Gallery, Pali Mail. 
THs GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of modern Artists, will be opened én 
Monday next, February 1. 


(By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 





Surry Institution.—Jan. 20, 1819. 
THE Proprietors and Subscribers are respect- 
fully informed, that MR. ACCUM will commence a 
Course of Lectures on Chemistry, applied to the Arts and 
Manufactures, on Tuesday the 2d of February next, pre- 
cisely at Seven o’clock in the Evening; and continue 
them on each succeeding Tuesday. 

DR. CROTCH will commence a Course of Lectures on 
Music, on Friday the 5th of February next, at the same 
hour; and continue them on each succeeding Friday. 

KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 





Games won by superior Skill—3. Tabular Representations 
of the Critical Situations. To which are prefixed, Rules, 
Principles, and Instructions. The whole deduced from 
the best Authorities. ByJ.G.Pohlman. Price Is. 6d. 
3. An Easy Introduction to the Game of 
Chess; containing One Hundred Examples of Games, 
and a great variety of Critical Situations and Conclusions, 
including the whole of Philidor’s Analysis, with Copious 
Selecti from St » the Calabrois, &c. with In- 
structions for Learners, A New Edition, in 12mo. price6s, 











London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 


where Communications (post paid) are requested to be. 


addressed to the Editor. Also supplied, and sent Free 

of Postage, by all Booksellers, Newsmen, Stationers, 

and Clerks of the Roads, in Town or Country, 
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